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A ROM AUNT. 



CANTO I. 



L'uniyen est une esp^ce de Uvre, dont on n'a lu que la premiere 
page quand on n*a vu que son pays. J'en ai feuillet^ un asses 
gnmd nombre, que J*ai trouY^ ^galement mauvaises. Cet exa- 
men ne m'a point ^t6 infructueux. Je haissais ma patrie. 
Toutes les impertinences des peuples divers, parmi lesquels j'ai 
T^cu, m*ont T^condli^ ayec eUe. Quand je n'aurais tire d'autre 
benefice de mes voyages que celui-1^, je n*en regretterais ni les 
frais, ni les fatigues. LE COSMOPOLITE. 



PREFACE. 



The following poem was written, for the most part, 
amidst the scenes which it attempts to describe. 
It was began in Albania^ and the parts relative to 
Spain and Portugal were composed from the author's 
observations in those countries. Thus much it may 
be necessary to state for the correctness of the de- 
scriptions. The scenes attempted to be sketched 
are in Spain, Portugal, Epirus, Acamania, and 
Greece. There for the present the poem stops : its 
reception will determine whether the author may 
venture to conduct his readers to the capital of the 
East, through Ionia and Phry^a : these two cantos 
are merely experimental. 

A fictitious character is introduced for the sake 
of giving some connexion to the pieces which. 
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however, makes no pretension to regularity. It 
has been suggested to me by friends, on whose 
opinions I set a high value, that in this fictitious 
character, '' Childe Harold," I may incur the sus- 
picion of having intended some real personage: 
this I beg leave, once for all, to disclaim — ^Harold 
is the child of imagination, for the purpose I have 
stated. In some very trivial particulars, and those 
merely local, there might be grounds for such a 
notion 3 but in the main points, I should hope, none 
whatever. 

It is almost superfluous to mention that the ap- 
pellation '' Childe," as " Childe Waters," " Childe 
Childers," &c. is used as more consonant with the 
old structure of versification which I have adopted. 
The *' Good Night," in the beginning of the first 
canto, was suggested by ''Lord Maxwell's Good 
Night," in the Border Minstrelsy, edited by Mr. 
Scott. 

With the different poems which have been pub- 
lished on Spanish subjects, there may be found some 
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slight coincidence in the first part^ which treats of 
the Peninsula^ but it can only be casual; as^ with 
the exception of a few concluding stanzas^ the whole 
of this poem was written in the Levant. 

The stanza of Spenser^ according to one of our 
most successful poets^ admits of every variety. 
Dr, Beattie makes the following observation : *' Not 
long ago I began a poem in the style and stanza of 
Spenser^ in which I propose to give full scope 
to my inclination^ and be either droll or pathetic^ 
descriptive or sentimental, tender or satirical, as 
the humour strikes me; for, if I mistake not, the 
measure which I have adopted admits equally of all 
these kinds of composition."* — Strengthened in my 
opinion by such authority, and by the example of 
some in the highest order of Italian poets, I shall 
make no apology for attempts at similar variations 
in the following composition ; satisfied that, if they 
are unsuccessful, their failure must be in the exe- 
cution, rather than in the design sanctioned by the 
practice of Ariosto^ Thomson, and Beattie. 

.• Beattie's Letters. 



ADDITION 



TO 



THE PREFACE. 



I HATE now waited till almost all our periodical 
jonmals have distributed their usual portion of cri* 
tidsm. To the justice of the generality of their 
criticisiiis I have nothing to object 3 it would ill 
become me to quarrel with their very slight degree 
of censure^ when^ perhaps^ if they had been less 
kind they had been more candid. Returning^ there- 
fore^ to all and each my best thanks for their 
liberality^ on one point alone shall I venture an 
observation. Amongst the many objections justly 
urged to the very indifferent character of the " va- 
grant Childe>'* (whom^ notwithstanding many hints 
to the contrary^ I still maintain to be a fictitious 
personage)^ it has been stated^ that besides the 
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anachronism^ he is very unJcnightly, as the times of 
the Knights were times of love^ honour, and so 
forth. Now it so happens that the good old times, 
when ^M'amour da bon vieux tems, Tamoor an- 
tique** flourished, were the most profligate of all 
possible centuries. Those who have any doubts 
on this subject may consult St. Palaye, passim, 
and more particularly vol. ii. page 69^. The vows 
of chivalry were no better kept than any other vows 
whatsoever, and the songs of the Troubadours were 
not more decent, and certainly were much less re- 
fined, than those of Ovid. — The ^^ Cours d*amoiir, 
parlemens d amour ou de courtesie el de gen- 
tilesse" had much more of love than of courtesy or 
gentleness. — See Holland on the same subject with 
St. Palaye. — Whatever other objection may be 
urged to that most unamiable personage Childe 
Harold, he was so far perfectly knightly in his at- 
tributes — '^ No waiter, but a knight templar."* — 
By the by, I fear that Sir Tristrain and Sir Lancelot 
were no better than they should be, although very 
poetical personages and true knights ^' sans peur," 

* The Rovers.' Antyacobin. 
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thoiigii not ^' sans reproche." — If the story of the 
institution of the '^ Garter" be not a fable, the 
knights of that order have for several centuries 
borne the badge of a Countess of Salisbury, of in- 
difierent memory. So much for chivalry. Burke 
need not have regretted that its days are over, 
though Maria Antoinette was quite as chaste as 
most of those in whose honours lances were shi- 
vered, and knights unhorsed. 

Before the days of Bayard, and down to those 
of Sir Joseph Banks (the most -chaste and cele^- 
brated of ancient and modem times), few ex- 
ceptions will be found to this statement, and I, 
fear a little investigation will teach us not to 
r^et these monstrous mummeries of the middle 
ages. 

I now leave ^' Childe Harold" to live his day, 
such as he is; it had been more agreeable, and. 
certainly more easy, to have drawn an amiable 
character. It had been easy to varnish over his 
faults, to make him do more and express less, but 
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he never was intended as an example, further than 
to show that early perversion of mind and morals 
leads to satiety of past pleasures and disappoint- 
ment in new ones^ and that even the beauties of 
nature^ and the stimulus of travel (except ambition^ 
the most powerful of all excitements) are lost on a 
soul so constituted^ or rather misdirected. Had I 
proceeded with the Poem, this character would have 
deepened as he drew to the close 3 for the outline 
which I once meant to fill up for him was, with 
some exceptions, the sketch of a modem Timon, 
perhaps a poetical Zeluco. 
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A ROMAUNT. 



VOL. I. * 



TO lANTHE. 



NOT in ti^ose climes where I have late been straying. 
Though Beaatylonghath there been matchless deem*d; 
Not in those visions to the heart displaying 
Forms which it sighs but to have only dream*d> 
Hath anght like thee in truth or fancy seem'd: 
Nor, haying seen thee, shall I vainly seek 
To paint those charms which varied as they beam*(^-^ 
To snch as see thee not my words were weak^ 
To those who gaze on thee what language could they 
speak ? 

b2 



Ah ! may st thou ever be what now thou art. 
Nor unbeseem the promise of thy spring. 
As fair in form, as warm yet pure in heart, 
Loye*s image upon earth without his wing. 
And guileless beyond Hope's ima^ning ! 
And surely she who now so' fondly rears 
Thy youth, in thee, thus hourly brightening. 
Beholds the rainbow of her future years. 
Before whose heavenly hues all sorrow disappears. 

YpuBg Peri of the West! — ^"tis well for mfe 
: My years already doubly number thine -, 
My loveless eye unmoved may gaze on thee. 
And safely view thy ripening beauties shine; 
Happy, I ne'er shall see them in decline. 
Happier, that while all younger hearts shall bleed, 
* Mine shall escape the doom thine eyes assign 

To those whose admiration shall succeed, 
Put mix'd with pangs to Love*s even loveliest hours 
decreed. 



Oh ! let that eye^ which^ wild as the Gazelle*8^ 
Now brightly bold or beautifully shy, 
Wns as it wanders^ dazzles where it dwells. 
Glance o'er this page, nor to my verse deny 
That smile for which my breast might vainly sigh. 
Could I to thee be ever more than friend : 
This much, dear maid, accord 5 nor question why 
To one so young my strain I would commend^ 
But bid me with my wreath one matchless lily blend. 

Such is thy name with this my verse entwined 3 
And long as kinder eyes a look shall cast 
On Harold's page, lanthe's here enshrined 
Shall thus be first beheld, forgotten last : 
My days once numbered, should this homage past 
Attract thy fairy fingers near the lyre 
Of him who hail'd thee, loveliest as thou wast. 
Such is the most my memory may desire 5 
Though more than Hope can claim, could Friendship 
less require ? 
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A ROMAUNT. 



CANTO I. 



I. 
OH^ thou ! in HeQas deeiii*d of heavenly birth. 
Muse ! form'd oc fabled at the minstrers will ! 
Since shamed fiill oft by later lyres on earth. 
Mine dares not call thee from thy sacred hill : 
Yet there IVe wander'd by thy vaunted rill; 
Yes ! sigh'd o*er Delphi's long-deserted shrine, ^*^ 
Where, save that feeble fountain, all is still 5 
Nor mote my shell awake the weary Nine 
To grace so plain a tale— -this lowly lay of mine» 
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11. 

Wliilome in Albion s isle tliere dwelt a youth, 
trWhe ne in virtue*s ways did take delight j ^^ 
Biit spent his days in riot most uncouth. 
And vex'd with mirth the drowsy ear of Night. 
Ah, me ! in sooth he was a shameless wight. 
Sore given to revel and ungodly glee ; 
Few earthly things foimd favour in his sight 
Save concubines and carnal companie, 
Afid flaunting wassailers ^Df high and low degree. 

III. 
Childe Harold was he hight :— but whence Jbis name 
And lineage long, it suits me not to say; 
Suffice it, that perchance they were of fame. 
And had been glorious in another day : 
But one sad losel soils a name for aye. 
However mighty in the olden time; 
Nor all that heralds rake from coffin d day. 
Nor florid prose, nor honied lies of rhyme. 
Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime. 
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IV. 
Childe Harold bask'd him in the noon-tide &juk. 
Disporting there like any other fly; 
Nor deem*d before his little day was done 
One blast might chill him into misery. 
But long ere scarce a third of his pass'd by^ 
Worse than adversity the Childe befell; 
He felt the fulness of satiety : 
Then loathed he in lus native land to dwells 
Mliich seem*d to him more lone than £remite*s sad celL 



V. 

For he 4lirough Sin*s long labyrinth had run^ 
Nor made atonement when he did amiss^ 
Had sighed to many though he loved but one^ 
And that loved one^ alas ! could ne*er be his. 
Ah, happy she ! to *scape from him whose kiss 
Had been pollution unto aught so chaste; 
Who soon had left her charms for vulgar bliss. 
And spoiled her goodly lands to ^d his waste. 
Nor calm domestic peace had ever deigned to taste. 
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VI. 

Aiui now Childe Harold was sore ndc at heart. 
And from his fellow bacdianals would fiee; 
*Tis said, at times the snU^i tear wonld start. 
Bat Pride congealed the drop within his ee : 
Apart he stalk'd in joyless reverie. 
And from his native land resolved to go. 
And visit scorching climes beyond the sea; 
With pleasure dnigg*d he almost l6ng*d for woe. 
And e*en for change of scene would seek the shades 
below. 

VII. 
The Childe depeurted from his father's hall: 
It was a vast and venerable pile; 
So old, it seemed only not to fall. 
Yet strength was pillared in each massy aisle. 
Monastic dome! condemned to uses vile! 
Where Superstition once had made her den 
Now Paphian girls were known to sing and smile ; 
And monks might deem their time was come agen. 
If andent tales say true, nor wrong these holy men. 
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4 

YIIL 
Yet oft-times in his maddest mirthful mood 
Strange pangs would flaskaloiigChilde Harold's brow^ 
As if the memory of some deadly feud 
Or disappointed passion lark*d below : 
But this none knewj nor haply cared^to know ^ 
For his was not that open^ artless sonl 
That feels relief by bidding sorrow flow> 
Nor sought he friend to counsel or condole^ 
Whate'er this:grt^mote be> which he could not control. 

IX. 

And none did k)ve him — though to hall and bower 
He gathered reveUers from for and near. 
He knew them fljitt^rers of the festal hour ^ 
The heartless parasites of present choer. 
Yea ! none did love him — not his lemans dear — 
But pomp and power alone are woman's care. 
And where these are light Eros finds a feere ^ 
Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare. 
And Mammon wins his way where Seraphs might 
despair. 
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X. 

Childe Harold had a iii0tliar--4iot forgot^ 
llioiigh parting from that mother he did shim; - 
A sister whom he loved^ hot saw her not 
Before his weary pilgrimage b^on : 
If friends he had^ he bade adieu to none. 
Yet deem not thence his breast a Inreast of steel; 
Ye^ who have known what 'tis to dote upon 
A few dear objects^ will in sadness fe^ 
Sach partings Inreak the heart they fondly hope to heal. 

XT. 

His honse^ his home^ his heritage^ his lands^ 
The laughing dames in whom he did delight. 
Whose lai^ bine eyes, fair locks, and snowy hands. 
Might shake the saintship of an anchorite. 
And long had fed his yonthful appetite; 
His goblets brimmed with every costly wine. 
And all that mote to luxury invite. 
Without a sigh he left, to cross the brine. 
And traverse Paynim shores, and pass £arth*s central 
line. 
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XII. 

The sails were fill'd^ and fair tlie light winds blew^ 
As glad to waft him from his native homej 
And fast the white rocks faded from his yiew^ 
And sooa were lost in circumambient foam : 
And then^ it may be^ of his wish to roam 
Repented he, bat in his bosom slept 
The silent thought, nor from his lips did come 
One word of wail, whilst others sate and wept. 
And to the reckless gales unmanly moaning kept. 



XIII. 
But when the sun was sinking in the sea 
He seized his harp, which he at times could string. 
And strike^ albeit with untaught melody. 
When deemed he no strange ear was listening: 
And now his fingers o*er it he did fling. 
And tuned his farewell in the dim twilight. 
While flew the vessel on her snowy wing. 
And fleeting shores receded, from his sight, 
Tbns to the elements he pour*d his last '^ Good Night.** 
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1, 

'* Ai>i£U^ adieu! my nathre shore 

Fades o*er the waters blae$ 
The Nigfatowinds sigh^ the breakers roar^ 

And shrieks the wild seamew^ 
Yon Son that s^ iqion the sea 

We follow in his flight $ 
Farewell awhile to him and thee^ 

My native Land — Good ^Hght ! 



2 
*' A few short hours and He«will rise 

To give the Morrow Inrth; 
And I shall hail the main and skies^ 

But not my mother Earth. 
Deserted is my own good hall^ 

Its hearth is desolate j 
Wild weeds are gathering on the wall > 

My dog howb at the gate. 
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3. 

'* Come hit|ier> hither, my little page ! 

Why dost thou weep and wail ? 
Or dost thou dread the billows* rage. 

Or tremble at the gale ? 
But dash the tear-drop from thine eye ; 

Our ship is swift and strong : 
Our fleetest fjedcon scarce can fly 

More merrily along.** 



4. 
* Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high, 

I fear not wave nor wind; 
Yet marvel not. Sir Childe, that I 

Am sorrowful in mind; 
For I have from my falser gone, 

A mother whom I love. 
And have no friend, save these alone. 

But thee — and one above. 
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5. 
' My fether bkss*d me fervently. 

Yet did not mudi complain ^ 
Bat sorely will my mother sigh 

Till I come back agi^n.* — 
'' Enough^ «nongfa^ my little lad ! 

Such tears become tlune eye ; 
If I thy guildess bosom had 

Mine own would not be dry. 



6. 
" Come hither; hither, my istannch yeoman. 

Why dost thou look so pale? 
Or dost thou dread a French foeman ? 

Or shiver at the gale V* 
' Deem'st thou I tremble for my life > 

Sir Childe, Fm not so weak ; 
But thinking on an absent wife 

Will blanch a faithful cheek. 
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7. 
' My spouse and boys dwell near thy hall^ 

Along the bordering lake^ 
And when they on their father call^ 

What answer shall she make V — 
*^ Enough, enough, my yeoman good. 

Thy grief let none gainsay; 
Bat I, who am of lighter mood. 

Will laugh to flee away. 



8. 
" For who would trust the seeming sighs 

Of wife or paramour } 
Fresh feres will dry the bright blue eyes 

We late saw streaming o*er. 
For pleasures past I do not grieve, 

Nor perils gathering near; 
My greatest grief is that I leave 

No thing that claims a tear. 

VOL. I. c 
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9. 

'^ And now Fm in the world alone. 

Upon the wide, wide sea : 
But why should I for others groan. 

When none will sigh for me ? 
Perchance my dog wiU whine in vain. 

Till fed by stranger hands 5 
But long ere I come back again, 

He*d tear me where he stands. 



10. 
" With thee, my bark, Fll swiftly go 

Athwart the foaming brine; 
Nor care what land thou bear*st me to. 

So not again to mine. 
Welcome, welcome, ye dark-blue waves ! 

And when yon fail my sight. 
Welcome, ye deserts, and ye caves ! 

My native Land— Grood Night!" 
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XIV. 

On^ on the vessel flies^ the land is gone^ 
And winds are mde in Biscfty*s sleepless bay. 
Four days are sped, but with the fifth, anon. 
New shores descried make every bosom gay^ 
And €intra*s mountain greets them on their way. 
And Tagus dashing onward to the deep. 
His fabled golden tribute bent to pay 5 
And soon on board the Lusian pilots leap. 
And steer *twixt fertile shores where yet few rustics reap* 

XV. 
Oh, Christ ! it is a goodly sight to see 
What Heaven hath done for this delicious land I 
What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree ! 
What goodly prospects o*er the hills expand ! 
But man would mar them with an impious hand : 
And when the Almighty lifts his fiercest scourge 
*6ainst those who most transgress his hig^ command^ 
With treble vengeance will his hot shafts urge 
GauFs locust host, and earth from fellest foemen purge. 

c2 
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XVI. 

What beauties doth Lisboa first unfold ! 
Her image floating oft that noble tide^ 
Which poets vainly pave with sands of gold^ 
But now whereon a thousand keels did ride 
' Of mighty strength^ since Albion was allied. 
And to the Lusians did her aid afford : 
A nation swoln with ignorance and pride. 
Who lick yet loathe the hand that waves the sw 
To save them from the wrath of Gaul*s unsparing 1< 

XVII. 
But whoso entereth within this town. 
That, sheening far, celestial seems to be. 
Disconsolate will wander up and down, 
*Mid many things unsightly to strange ee 5 
For hut and palace show like filthily t 
The dingy denizens are reared in dut; 
Ne personage of high or mean degree 
Doth care for cleanness of surtout or shirt. 
Though ^hentwith Egypt's plague, unkempt, unwasl 
unhurt. 
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XVIII. 

Poor, paltry slaves ! yet bom *midst noblest scenes — 
Why, Nature, waste thy wonders on such men ? 
Lo ! Cintra^s glorious Eden intervenes 
In variegated maze of mount and glen. 
Ah, me ! what hand can pencil guide, or pen. 
To follow half on which the eye dilates 
Through views more dazzling unto mortal ken 
Than those whereof such things the bard relates. 
Who to the awe-struck world unlock*d E«lysium*s gates ? 

XIX. 

The horrid crags, by toppling convent crown'd. 
The cork-trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep. 
The mountain-moss by scorching skies imbrown*d. 
The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs must weep. 
The tender azure of the unruffled deep. 
The orange tints that ^d the greenest bough. 
The torrents that from diff to valley leap. 
The vine on high, the willow branch below, 
Mix*d in one mighty scene, with varied beauty glow. 
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XX. 

Then slowly dimb the many^winding way. 
And frequent turn to linger as you go. 
From loftier rocks new loveliness survey. 
And rest ye at our '' Lady*s house of woe;" (^) 
Where frugal monks their little relics show. 
And sundry legends to the stranger tell : 
Here impious men have punish*d been, and lo ! 
Deep in yon cave Honorius long did dwell. 
In hope to merit Heaven by making earth a Hell. 

XXL, 

And here and there, as up the crags you spring, 
Mark many rude-carved crosses near the path : 
Yet deem not these devotion's offering — 
These are memorials frail of murderous wrath : 
For wheresoever the shrieking victim hath 
Pour'd forth his blood beneath the assassin's knife 
Some hand erects a cross of mouldering lath; 
And grove and glen with thousand such are rife 
Throughout this purple land^ where law secures not 
Ufe. (3) 
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XXII. 

On sloping mounds^ or in the vale beneath. 
Are domes where whilome kings did make repair ; 
Bat now the wild flowers ronndthem only breathe; 
Yet ruin'd splendour still is lingering there. 
And yonder towers the Princess palace fair : 
There thou too, Vathek ! England*s wealthiest son. 
Once fonn*d thy Paradise, as not aware 
When wanton Wealth her mightiest deeds hath done. 
Meek Peace voluptnous lures was ever wont to shun. 

XXIII. 

Here didst thou dwell, here schemes of pleasure plan. 
Beneath yon mountain's ever beauteous brow : 
But now, as if a thing unblest by Man, 
Thy fedry dwelling is as lone as thou ! 
Here giant weeds a passage scarce allow 
To halls deserted, portals gaping wide : 
Fresh lessons to the tiiinking bosom, how 
Vain are the pleasaunces on earth supplied 3 
Swept into wrecks anon by Time's ungentle tide ! 
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XXIV. 

Behold the hall where chiefe were late convened 1 ^^^ 
Oh ! dome displeasing unto British eye ! 
With diadem hight foolscap, lo ! a fiend, 
A little fiend that scoffs incessantly. 
There sits in parchment robe array'd, and by 
His side is hung a seal and sable scroll. 
Where blazoned glare names known to chivalry. 
And sundry signatures adorn the roll. 
Whereat the Urchin points and laughs with ail his soul. 

XXV. 

Convention is the dwarfish demon styled 
That foiled the knights in Marialva^s dome : 
Of brains (if brains they had) he them beguiled. 
And tmu'd a nation s shallow joy to gloom. 
Here Folly dash*d to earth the victor s plume. 
And Policy regain'd What arms had lost : 
For chiefs like ours in vain may laurels bloom ! 
Woe to the conqu ring, not the conquer'd host. 
Since baffled Triumph droops on Lusitania's coast ! 
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XXVL 

And eTer since that martial synod met^ 
firitannia sickens^ Cintra ! at thy name ; 
And folks in office at the mention fret^ 
And fain wonld blush^ if blush they coold^ for shame. 
How will posterity the deed proclaim ! 
Will not onr own and fellow-nations sneer. 
To view these champions cheated of their fame^ 
By foes in fight o'erthrown, yet victors here, 
Where Scorn her finger points through many a coming 
year? 

XXVII. 
So deem*d the Childe> as o*er the mountains he 
Did take his way in solitary guise : 
Sweet was the scene, yet soon he thought to fiee> 
More restless than tiie swallow in the skies : 
Though here awhile he leam'd to moralize^ 
For Meditation fix*d at times on him ; 
And conscious Reason whisper d to despise 
His early youth, mispent in maddest whim 5 
But as he gazed on truth his aching eyes grew dim. 
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XXVIH. 

To horse ! to horse I he quits^ for ever quita 
A scene of peace^ though soothing to his soul : 
Again he rouses from his moping hts, 
But seeks not now the harlot and the bowL 
Onward he flies^ nor fix'd as yet the goal 
Where he shall rest him on his pilgrimage -, 
And o*er him many changing scenes must roll 
Ere toil his thirst for travel can assuage. 
Or he shall calm his breast, or learn experience sage. 

XXIX. 

Yet Mafra shall one moment daim delay, ^ 
Where dwelt of yore the Lusian*s luckless queen; 
And church and court did mingle their array. 
And mass and revel were alternate seen ; 
Lordlings and freres — ill-sorted fiy I ween ! 
But here the Babylonian whore hath built 
A dome, where flaunts she in such glorious sheen, * 
That men forget the blood which she hath spilt. 
And bow the knee to Pomp that loves to varnish guilt. 
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xxx. 

0*er vales that teem with iruits^ romantic hiUs^ 
(Oh^ that such hills upheld a freebom race !) 
Whereon to gaze the eye with joyaunce fills, 
Childe Harold wends through many a pleasant place. 
Though slu^ards deem it but a foolish chase. 
And marvel men should quit their easy chair. 
The toilsome way, and long, long league to trace. 
Oh ! there is sweetness in the mountain air. 
And life, that bloated Ease can never hope to share. 

XXXI. 

More bleak to view the hills at length recede. 
And, less luxuriant, smoother vales extend : 
Immense horizon-bounded plains succeed ! 
Far as the eye discerns, withouten end, 
Spain's realms appear whereon her shepherds tend 
Flocks, whose rich fleece right well the trader knows— ^ 
Now must the pastor's arm his lambs defend : 
For Spain is compass'd by unyielding foes. 
And ail must shield their all, or share Subjection's woes. 
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XXXU. 

Where Lositania and her sister meet^ 
Deem ye what bounds the rival realms divide ? 
Or ere the jealous queens of nations greets 
Doth Tayo interpose his mighty tide ? 
Or dark Sierras rise in craggy pride ? 
Or fence of art, like China's vasty wall ? — 
Ne barrier waD, ne river deep and wide, 
Ne horrid crags, nor mountains dark and tall. 
Rise like the rocks that part Hispania*s land from Ga 



XXXIII. 
But these between a sHver streamlet glides. 
And scarce a name distingnisheth the brook. 
Though rival kingdoms press its verdant sides. 
Here leans the idle shepherd on his crook. 
And vacant on the rippling waves doth look. 
That peaceful still 'twixt bitterest foemen flow; 
For proud each peasant as the noblest duke : 
Well doth the Spanish hind the difference know 
Twixt him and Lusian slave, the lowest of the low 
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XXXIV. 

Bat ere the mingling bounds have far been passed 
Dark Gnadiana rolls his power along 
In sullen billows^ murmuring and vast^ 
So noted ancient roundelays among. 
Whilome upon his banks did legions throng 
Of Moor and knight^ in mailed splendour drest : 
Here ceased the swift their race> here sunk the strong ; 
The Paynim turban and the Christian crest 
Mix'don the bleedingstream^ by floating hostsoppress*d. 

XXXV. 

Oh^ lovely Spain ! renown-d^ romantic land ! 
Where is that standard which Pelagio bore. 
When CaTa*s traitor-sire first called the band 
That dyed thy mountain streams with Gothic gore l^'^^ 
Where are those bloody banners which of yore 
Waved o*er thy sons, victorious to the gale. 
And drove at last the spoilers to their shore ? 
Red gleam'd the cross, and waned the crescent pale. 
While Afric's echoes thrilled withMoorish matrons* wail. 
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XL. 
By Heaven ! it is a splendid sight to see 
(For one nrho hath no friend, no brother there) 
Their rival scarfs of mix*d embroidery. 
Their various arms that glitter in the air ! 
What gallant war-hounds rouse them from their lair. 
And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for the prey ! 
An join the chase, but few the triumph share 5 
The Grave shall bear the chiefest prize. away. 
And Havoc scarce for joy can number their array. 

XLI. 

Three hosts combine to offer sacrifice; 
Three tongues prefer strange orisons on high ; 
Three gaudy standards flout the pale blue skies ; 
The shouts are France, Spain, Albion, Victory ! 
The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 
That fights for all, but ever fights in vain, ^ 
Are met^as if at home they could not die>— 
To feed the crow on Talavera's plain. 
And fertilize the field that each pretends to gain. 
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XLII. 
There shall they rot— -Ambition's honoured fools ! 
Yes^ Honour decks the turf that wraps their day ! 
Vain Sophistry ! in these behold the tools. 
The broken tools, that tyrants cast icway 
By myriads, when they dare to pave their way 
With human hearts — to what ?— a drean^ alone. 
Can despots compass aught that hails their sway? 
Or call with truth one span of earth their own. 
Save that wherein at last they crumble bone by bone ? 



XLIIL 

Oh, Albuera ^ glorious field of grief! 
As o'er Ihy plain the Pilgrim prick'd his steed. 
Who could foresee thee, in a space so brief, * 
A scene where mingling foes should boast and bleed ! 
Peace to the perish'd ! may the warrior's meed 
And tears of triumph their reward prolong ! 
mi others fall where other chieftains lead 
•Thy name shall circle round the gaping throng. 
And shine in worthless lays, the theme of transient soiig ! 

VOL. I. D 
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XLIV. 

Enough of Battle's minions ! let them play 
Their game of lives^ and barter breath for fame : 
Fame that will scarce reanimate their day. 
Though thousands fall to deck some single name. 
In sooth *twere sad to thwart thdr noble aim 
Who strike, blest hirelings ! for their country's good. 
And <Ce, that living might have proved her shame , 
Perish*d, perchance, in some domestic feud. 
Or in a narrower sphere wild Rapine's path pursued. 

XLV. 

Full swiftly Harold wends his lonely way 
Where proud Sevilla triumphs unsubdued : 
Yet ii^ she free— the spoiler's wish'd-for prey ! 
Soon, soon shall Conquest's fiery foot intrude. 
Blackening her lovely domes with traces rude. 
Inevitable hour ! 'Grainst fate to strive 
Where Desolation plants her famish'd brood 
Is vain, or iuon. Tyre might yet. survive. 
And Virtue vanquish all, and Murder cease to thrive. 
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XLVI. 

But all unconscious of the coming doom, • 
The feast, the song, the revel here abounds 3 
Strange modes of merriment the hours consume. 
Nor bleed these patriots with their country's wounds : 
Not here War's clarion, but Love's rebeck sounds 5 
Here Folly still his votaries enthralls 5 
And young-eyed Lewdness walks her midnight rounds : 
Girt with the silent crimes of Capitals, 
Still to the last kind Vice clings to the tott'ring walls. 

XLVII. 

Not so the rustic — with his trembling mate 
He lurks, nor casts his heavy eye afar. 
Lest he should view his vineyard desolate. 
Blasted below the dun hot breath of war. 
No more beneath soft Eve's consenting star 
Fandango twirls his jocund castanet : 
Ah, monarchs ! could ye taste the mirth ye mar. 
Not in the toils of Glory would ye fretj. 
The hoarse dull drum would sleep, and Man be happy yet ! 

d2 
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XLVIII. 
How carols now the lusty muleteer ? 
Of loye^ romance^ devotion is his lay^ 
As whilome he was wont the leagues to cheer^ 
His quick bells wildly jingling on the way ? 
No! as he speeds^ he chants 5 *' Viva el Rey !" ^^^ 
And checks his song to execrate Godoy^ 
The royal wittol Charles^ and curse the day 
When first Spain's queen beheld the black-eyed boy. 
And gore-faced Treason sprung from her adulterate joy. 

XLIX. 
On yon long^ level plain^ at ^stance crown'd 
With crags^ whereon those Moorish turrets rest^ 
Wide scatter*d hoof-marks dint the wounded ground ; 
And^ scathed by fire^ the green sward*s darken*d vest 
Tells that the foe was Andalusia's guest : 

« 

Here was the camp^ the watch-flame^ and the host^ 
Here the bold peasant storm'd the dragons nest ; 
Still does he mark it with triumphant boast^ 
And points to yonderclifis^ which oft were won and lost. 
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L. 

And whomsoever along the path you meet 
Bears in his cap the badge of crimson hue. 
Which tells yon whom to shun and whom to greet : ^^^ 
Woe to the man that walks in public view 
Without of loyalty this token true : 
Sharp is the knife, and sudden is the stroke ; 
And sorely would the Gallic foeman rue. 
If subtle poniards, wrapt beneath the cloke. 
Could blunt the sabre^s edge, or clear the cannon*s 
smoke. 

LI. 
At every turn Morena*s dusky height 
Sustains aloft the battery's iron load; 
And, far as mortal eye can compass sights 
The mountain-howitzer, the broken road. 
The bristling palisade, the fosse o*erflow*d. 
The station d bands, the never-vacant watch. 
The magazine in rocky durance stow*d. 
The bolstered steed beneath the shed of thatch. 
The baU-piled pyramid, the ever-blazing match, (^^^ 
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LII. 
Portend the deeds to come : — ^but he whose nod 
Has tumbled feebler despots from their sway 
A moment panseth ere he lifts the rod ; 
A little moment deigneth to delay : 
Soon will his legions sweep through these their way j 
The West must own the Sconrger of the world. 
Ah ! Spain ! how sad will be thy reckoning-day> 
When soars Ganl's Vulture, with his wings uniurrd^ 
And thou shalt view thy sons in crowds to Hades hurl'd. 



LIII. 

And must they fall } the young, the proud, the brave. 
To swell one bloated Chief's unwholesome reign ? 
No step between submission and a grave ? 
The rise of rapine and the fall of Spain ? 
And doth the Power that man adores ordain 
Their doom, nor heed the suppliant's appeal ? 
Is all that desperate Valour acts in vain ? 
And Counsel sage, aiid patriotic Zeal, 
The Veteran's skilly Youth's fire, and Manhood's heart 
of steel ? 
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LIV. 

Is it for this the Spanish maid^ aroused^ 

Hangs on the willow her unstrung guitar^ 

And, all nnsex*d, the Anlace hath espoused^ 

Sung the loud song, and dared the deed of war ? 

And she^ whom once the semblance of a scar 

Appalled, an owlet's larum chiU'd with dreads 

Now views the column-scattering bay*net jar. 

The falchion flash, and o*er the yet warm dead 

Stalks with Minerva*s step where Mars might quake 
to tread. 

LV. 

Ye who shall marvel when you hear her tale. 
Oh ! had you known her in her softer hour, 
Mark'd her black eye that mocks her coal-black veil. 
Heard her light, lively tones in Lady*s bower. 
Seen her long locks that foil the painter's power. 
Her fairy form, with more than female grace. 
Scarce would you deem that Saragoza*s tower 
Beheld her smile in Danger's Gorgon face. 
Thin the closed ranks, and lead in Glory's fearful chase. 
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liVI. 

Her lover ^nks — she sheds no ill-timed tear j 
Her chief is slain — she fills his fatal post} 
Her fellows flee — she checks their base career ; 
The foe retires — she heads the sallying host : 
Who can appease like her a lover's ghost ? 
Who can avenge so well a leader's fall ? 
What, maid retrieve when man's flnsh'd hope is lost } 
Who hang so fiercely on the flying Gaul> 
Foil'd by a woman's hand^ before a batterd wall? ^**> 



LVII. 
Yet are Spain's maids no race of Amazons^ 
But form'd for all the witching arts of love : 
Though thus in arms they emulate her sons^ 
And in the horrid phalanx dare to move^ 
'Tis but the tender fierceness of the dove 
Pecking the hand that hovers o'er her mate : 
In softness as in firmness far above 
llemotcr females^ famed for sickening prate 5 
Her mind is nobler surc^ her charms perchance as great. 
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LVIII. 
The seal Loye*3 dimpling finger hath impressed 
Denotes how soft that chin which bears his touch : ('^^ 
Her lips^ whose lasses pout to leave their nest^ 
Bid man be valiant ere he merit such : 
Her glance how wildly beautiful ! how much 
Hath Phoebus woo*d in vain to spoil her cheeky 
Which glows yet smoother from his amorous clutch ! 
Who round the North for paler dames would seek ? 
How poor their forms appear ! how languid^ wan^ and 
weak! 

LIX. 

Match me^ ye climes ! which poets love to laud; 
Match me, ye harams of the land ! where now 
I strike my strain^ far distant^ to applaud 
Beauties that ev'n a cynic must avow ; 
Match me those Houries, *whom ye scarce allow 
To taste the gale lest Love should ride the wind^ 
W^th Spain's dark-glancing daughters— deign toknow. 
There your wise Prophet's paradise we find. 
His black-eyed maids of Heaven, angelically kind. 
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LX. 

Oh, thou Parnassus ! (*3> whom I now survey. 
Not in the phrensy of a dreamer s eye. 
Not in the fabled landscape of a lay. 
But soaring snow-dad through thy native sky. 
In the wild pomp of moimtain majesty ! 
What marvel if I thus essay to sing ? 
The humblest of thy pilgrims passing by 
' Would gladly woo thine Echoes with his string. 
Though from thy heights no more one Muse will wavi 
her wing. 

LXI. 
Ofb have I dream'd of Thee ! whose glorious name 
Who knows not, knows not man's divinest lore : 
And now I view thee, 'tis, alas ! with shame 
That I in feeblest accents must adore. 
When I recount thy worshippers of yore 
I tremble, and can only bend the knee ; 
Nor raise my voice, nor vainly dare to soar. 
But gaze beneath thy cloudy canopy 
In silent joy to think at last I look on Thee ! 
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LXII. 

Happier in this than mightiest bards have been^ 
Whdse fate to distant homes confined their lot^ 
Shall I unmoved behold the hallow*d scene> 
Which others rave of, though they know it not ? 
Though here no more Apollo haunts his grot. 
And thou, the Muses' seat, art now their grave. 
Some gentle Spirit still pervades the spot. 
Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the cave. 
And glides with glassy foot o*er yon melodious Wave. 

LXIII. 

Of thee hereafter. — Ev'n amidst my strain 
I tum*d aside to pay my homage here ; 
Forgot the land, the sons, the maids of Spain; 
Her fate, to every freeborn bosom dear. 
And hail'd thee, not perchance without a tear. 
Now to my theme — but from thy holy hauiit 
Let me some remnant, some memorial bear; 
Yield me one leaf of Daphne's deathless plant. 
Nor let thy votary's hope be deem'd an idle vaunt. 
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LXIV. 
Bat ne*a* didst thou, fair Mount 1 when Greece was 

young. 
See round thy giant base a brighter choir^ 
Nor e'er did Delphi, when her priestess sung 
The Pythian hymn with more than mortal fire. 
Behold a train more fitting to inspire 
The song of love, than Andalusia's maids, 
Nurst in the glowing lap of soft; desire : 
Ah ! that to these were given such peaceful shades 
As Greece can still bestow, though Glory fly her glades. 

LXV. 

Fair is proud Seville ^ let her country boast 
Her strength, her wealth, her site of ancient days 5 ^^^ 
But Cadiz, rising on the distant coast. 
Calls forth a sweeter, though ignoble praise. 
Ah, Vice ! how soft are thy voluptuous ways ! 
While boyish blood is mantliug who can 'scape 
The Sanation of thy ma^c gaze ? 
A Cherub-hydra round us dost thou gape. 
And mould to ev^ taste thy dear delusive shape. 
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LXVI. 

When Paphos fell by Time — accursed Time ! 
The queen who conquers all must yield to thee — 
The Pleasures fied^ but sought as warm a dime; 
And Venus^ constant to her native sea^ 
To nought else constant^ hither deign*d to flee 3 
And fix*d her shrine within these walls of white : 
Though not to one dome circumscribeth she 
Her worship, but, devoted to her rite, 
A thousand altars rise, for ever blazing bright. 

* * 

LXVII. 

From morn till night, from night till startled Morn 
Peeps blushing on the Revels laughing crew. 
The song is heard, the rosy garland worn. 
Devices quaint, and frolics ever new. 
Tread on each others kibes. A long adieu 
He bids to sober joy that here sojourns : 
Nought interrupts the riot, though in lieu 
Of true devotion monkish incense bums^ 
And Love and Prayer unite, or rule the hour by turns. 
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LXVIII. 

The Sabbath comes^ a day of blessed rest 5 
What hallows it upon this Christian shore ? 
Lo ! it is sacred to a solemn feast : 
Hark ! heard you not the forest-monarch's roar ? 
Crashing the lance^ he snuffs the spouting gore 
Of man and steed^ overthrown beneath his horn; 
The throng'd Arena shakes with shouts for more 3 
Yells the mad crowd o'er entrails freshly torn. 
Nor s^urinks the female eye, nor ev*n affects to mourn. 

LXIX. 

The seventh day this 5 the jubilee of man. . 
London ! right well thou know'st the day of prayer : 
Then thy spruce citizen, washed ai*tizan. 
And smug apprentice gulp their weekly air : 
Thy coach of Hackney, whiskey, one-horse chair. 
And humblest gig through sundry suburbs whirl. 
To Hfunpstead, Brentford, Harrow make repair -, 
Till the tired jade the wheel forgets to hurl. 
Provoking envious ^be from each pedestrian Churl. 
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LXX. 

Some o er thy Thamis row the ribbon'd fair. 
Others along the safer Turnpike fly 5 
Some Richmond-hill ascend, some scud to Ware, 
And many to the st^ep of Highgate hie. 
Ask ye, Boeotian shades ! the reason why ? ^^^ 
Tis to the worship of the solemn Horn, 
Grasp*d in the holy hand of Mystery, 
In whose dread name both men and maids are sworn. 
And consecrate the oath with draught, and dance till 
mom. 

LXXI. 

All have their fooleries — not alike are thine. 
Fair Cadiz, rising o er the dark bhie sea ! 
Soon as the matin bell proclaimeth nine. 
Thy ssdnt adorers count the rosary : 
Much is the Virgin teased to shrive them free 
(Well do I ween the only virgin there) 
From crimes as numerous as her beadsmen be; 
Then to the crowded circus forth they fare. 
Young, old, high, low, at once the same diversion share. 
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LXXIL , 

The lists are oped^ the spacious area clear*d^ 
Thousands on thousands piled are seated round -, 
Long ere the first loud trumpet's note is heard^ 
Ne vacant space for lated wight is found : 
Here dons^ grandees^ but chiefly dames abound^ 
Skill'd in the ogle of a roguish eye. 
Yet ever well inclined to heal the wound 5 
None through their cold disdain are doom*d to die. 
As moon-struck bards complain, by Love's sad archery. 

LXXIII. 

Hush'd is the din of tongues — on gallant, steeds. 
With milk-white crest, gold spur, and light-poised 

lance. 
Four cavaliers prepare for venturous deeds. 
And lowly bending to the lists advance 5 
Rich are their scarfs, their chargers featly prance : 
If in Uie dangerous game they shine to-day. 
The crowds loud shout a^d ladies lovely glance. 
Best prize of better acts, they bear away. 
And all that kings or chiefs e'er gain their toils repay. 
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LXXIV. 
In costly sheen and gaudy cloak array*d> 
But all afoot^ the light-limb'd Matadore 
Stands in the centre^ eager to invade 
The lord of lowing herds *, but not before 
The ground^ with cautious treads is traversed o'er^ 
Lest aught unseen should lurk to thwart his speed : 
His arms a dart^ he fights aloof, nor more 
Can man achieve without the fiiendly steeds 
Alas ! too oft condemn*d for him to bear and bleed. 



LXXV. 

Thrice sounds the clarion 3 lo I the signal falls^ 
The den expands^ and Expectation mute 
Gapes round the silent Circle's peopled walls. 
Bounds with one lashing spring the mighty brute> 
And^ wildly staring^ spurns^ with sounding foot> 
The sand^ nor blindly rushes on his foe : 
Here^ there^ he points his threatening front; to suit 
His first attack^ wide waving to and fro 
His angry tail } red rolls his eye*s dilated glow. 
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LXXVI. 

Sodden he stops ^ his eye is fix*d : away^ 
Away^ thou heedless boy ! prepare the spear : 
Now is thy dme^ to perish^ or display 
The skill that yet may check his mad career. 
With well-timed croupe the nimble coorsers veor; 
On foams the bnll^ bat not unscathed he goes 9 
Streams from his flank the crimscm torrent dear : 
He flies^ he wheels^ distracted with his throes j 
Dart follows dart ; huice, lance -, loud bellowings speak 
his woes. 

LXXVII. 
Again he comes ; nor dart nor lance avails 
Nor the wild plunging of the tortured horse ; 
Though man and man*s avenging arms assail^ 
Vain are his weapons^ vainer is his force. 
One gallant steed is stretch*d a mangled corse; 
Another^ hideous sight ! unseam'd f^peiM^^ 
His gory diest unveils life's panting source. 
Though death-struck still his feeble frame he rears. 
Staggering, but stemming all, his lord unharmed he 
bears. 
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LXXVIII. 

Foil'd^ bleedings breathless^ furious to the last^ 
Fall in the centre stands the bull at bay^ 
Mid wounds^ and clinging darts^ and lances brast^ 
And foes disabled in the brutal fray : 
And now the Matadores around him play> 
Shake the red cloaks and poise the ready brand: 
Once more through all he bursts his thundering way — 
Vain rage ! the mantle quits the conynge hand^ 
Wraps his fierce eye— *tis past — ^he sinks upon the sand ! 

LXXIX. 

Where his vast neck just mingles with the spine^ 
Sheathed in his ^rm the deadly weapon lies. 
He stops— he starts— ^disdaining to decline : 
Slowly he falls^ amidst triumphant cries^ 
Without a groan^ without a struggle dies. 
The decorated car appears— -on high 
The corse is piled — sweet sight for vulgar eyes- 
Four )3teeds that spurn the rein^ as swift as shy^ 
Harl the dark bulk along^ scarce seen in dashing by. 
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LXXX. 

Such the nngentle sport that oft invites 
Tlie Spanish maid^ and cheers the Spanish swa 
Nnrtored in blood betimes, his heart delights 
In vengeance^ gloating on another*s pain. 
What private feuds the troubled village stain ! 
ITiough now one phalanx'd host shonld meet the 
Enoi^, alas ! in humble homes remain^ 
To meditate 'gainst friends the secret blow^ 
For some slight cause of wrath> whence life's w 
stream must flow. 

LXXXI. 
But Jealousy has fled : his bars, his bolts. 
His withered centinel. Duenna sage ! 
And all whereat the generous soul revolts. 
Which the stem dotard deem*d he could encage 
Have pass*d to darkness with the vanished age. 
Who late so free as Spanish girls were seen, 
(Ere War uprose in his volcanic rage). 
With braided tresses bounding o'er the green, 
While on the gay dance shone Night's lover ^lo^ 
Queen ? 
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LXXXII. 

Oh I many a time^ and oft> had Harold loved. 
Or dream*d he loved^ since Rapture is a dream ; 
But now his wayward bosom was unmoved. 
For not yet had he drunk of Lethe*s stream j 
And lately had he leam*d with truth to deem 
Love has no gift so grateful as his wings : 
How fair, how young, how soft soe'er he seem. 
Fall from the fount of Joy*s delicious springs 
Some bitter o'er the flowers its bubbling venom flings. (*^^ 

LXXXIIL 

Yet to the beauteous form he was not blind. 
Though now it moved him as it moves the wise 5 
Not that Philosophy on such a mind 
E'er deign'd to bend her chastely-awful eyes : 
But Passion raves herself to rest, or flies -, , 
And Vice, that digs her own voluptuous tomb. 
Had buried long his hopes, no more to rise : 
Pleasure's pall'd victim ! life-abhorring gloom 
Wrote on his faded brow curst Cain's unresting doom. 
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LXXXIV. 

Stall ke beheld^ nor mingled with the throng ^ 
Bnt-^view^d them not with misanthropic hate: 
Fain would he now have joined the dance^ the song; 
But who may smile that sinks beneath his fate } 
Nought that he saw his sadness could abate: 
Yet once he struggled 'gainst the demon's sway. 
And Us in Beauty's bower he pensive sate^ 
Pour*d forth this unpremeditated lay> 
To charms as fair as those that soothed his happier day. 



TO INEZ. 

I. 

Nay^ smile not at my sullen brow, 

Alas ! I cannot smile again ; 
Yet heaven avert that ever thou 

Shouldst weep, and haply weep in vain^ 
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2. 

And dost thou ask, what secret woe 

I bear, corroding joy and youth ? 
And wilt thou vainly seek to know 

A pang, ev'n thou must fail to soothe ? 



3. 
It is not love, it is not hate. 

Nor low Ambition's honours lost. 
That bids me loathe my present state. 

And fly from all I prized the most : 



4. 
It is that weariness which springs 

From all I meet, or hear, or see : 
To me no pleasure Beauty brings ; 

Thine eyes haye scarce a charm for me. 
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It is that settled^ ceaseless gloom 
The fabled Hebrew wanderer bore 5 

That will not look beyond the tomb. 
But cannot hope for rest before. 



6. 
What Exile from himself can flee ? 

To Zoned, though more and more remote. 
Still, 3till pnrsnes, where-e'er I be. 

The blight of life — ^the demon Thought. 



7. 
Yet others rapt in pleasure seem. 

And taste of all that I forsake ; 
Oh! may they still of transport dream. 

And ne'er, at least like, me, awake ! 
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8, 
Through many a dime *tis mine to go. 

With many a retrospection curst; 
And all my solace is to know^ 

Whatever betides^ Tve known the worst. 



9. 
What is that worst } Nay do not ask — 

In pity from the search forbear : 
Smile on — ^nor venture to unmask 

Man's hearty and view the Hell that's there. 
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LXXXV. 
Adieu^ fair Cadiz ! yea^ a long adieu ! 
Who may forget how well thy walls have stood ? 
When all were changing thou alone wert true^ 
First to be free. and last to be subdued: 
And if amidst a scene^ a shock so rude^ 
Some native blood was seen thy streets to die ; 
A traitor only fell beneath the feud : (^"^^ 
Here all were noble^ save Nobility j 
None hugg*d a Conqueror s chain^ save fallen Chivalry I 

LXXXVI. 

Such be the sons of Spain^ and strange her fate ! 
They fight for freedom who were never free j 
A Kingless people for a nerveless state^ 
Her vassals combat when their chieftains flee^ 
True to the veriest slaves of Treachery : 
Fond of a land which gave them nought but life> 
Pride points the path that leads to Liberty ; 
Back to the struggle^ baffled in the strife^ 
War, war is still the cry, '^ War even to the knife !" ^*®> 
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LXXXVII. 
Ye^ who would more of Spain and Spaniards know. 
Go, read whate*er is writ of bloodiest strife : 
Whate'er keen Vengeance urged on foreign foe 
Can act, is acdng there against man's life : 
From flashing scimitar to secret knife. 
War monldeth there eadi weapon to his need- 
So may he guard the sister and the wife. 
So may he make each curst oppressor bleed. 
So may such foes deserve the most remorseless deed ! 

LXXXVIIL 

Flows there a tear of pity for the dead ? 
Look o'er the ravage of the reeking plain 5 
Look on the hands with female slaughter red ^ 
Then to the dogs resign the unburied skin. 
Then to the vulture let each corse remain 5 
Albeit unworthy of the prey-bird's maw. 
Let thdrbleach'd bones, and blood's unbleaching stain. 
Long mark the battle-field with hideous awe : 
Uns only may our sons concdve the scenes we saw 1 
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LXXXIX. 

Nor yet, alas ! the dreadM w<M'k is done, 
FVesh legions pour ado wn the Pyrenees -y 
It deepens still, the work is scarce b^on. 
Nor mortal eye the distant end foresees. 
Fan*n nations gaze on Spain; if freed, she frees 
More than her fell Pizarros once encfaain'd : 
Strange retribntion ! now Colombia's ease 
Repanrs the wrongs that Qoito*s sons sostidn'd. 
While o'er the parent clime prowls Murder iinrestrain*d. 



XC. 

Not all the blood at Talavera shed. 
Not all the marvels of Barossa's fight. 
Not Albnora lavish of the dead. 
Have won for Spain her well asserted right. 
When shall her Olive-Branch be free from blight ? 
When shall she breathe her from the blushing toil ? 
How many a doubtful day shall sink in night. 
Ere the Frank robber turn him from his spoil. 
And Freedom's stranger-tree grow native of the soil I 
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XCI. 

And thou^ my friend ! ^^9) — since unavailing woe 
Bursts from my hearty and mingles with the strain-^— 
Had the sword laid thee with the mighty low. 
Pride might forbid ev'n Friendship to complain : 
Bnt thus unlanrerd to descend in yam. 
By all forgotten^ save the lonely breast^ 
And mix nnbleeding with the boasted slain^ 
While Glory crowns so many a meaner crest ! . 
What hadst thou done to sink so peacefully to rest ? 



XCII. 
Oh^ known the earliest^ and esteemed the most ! 
Dear to a heart where nought was left so deai- ! 
Though to my hopleless days for ever lost. 
In dreams deny me not to see thee here ! 
And Mom in secret shall renew the tear 
Of Consciousness awaking to her woes. 
And Fancy hover o'er thy bloodless bier. 
Till my frail frame return to whence it rose. 
And moum'd and mourner lie united in repose. 
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XCIIL 
Here is one fytte of Harold's pilgrimage : 
Ye who of him may further seek to know^ 
Shall find some tidings in a future page^ 
If he that rhymeth now may scribble moe. 
Is this too much? stem Critic! say not so : 
Patience ! and ye shall hear what he beheld 
In other lands^ where he was doom*d to go : 
Lands that contain the monuments of Eld^ 
Ere Greece and Grecian arts by barbarous hands w 
queird. ' 



END OF CANTO I. 



CANTO II. 



€^mt HatoUK'jEi S^ClsrCmafie. 



A ROMAUNT. 



CANTO II. 



L 

COME, blue-eyed maid of heaven ! — but thou, alas ! 
Didst never yet one mortal song inspire — 
Goddess of Wisdom ! here thy temple was. 
And is, despite of war and wasting fire, ^^^ 
And years, that bade thy worship to expire : 
Bat worse than steel, and flame, and ages slow. 
Is the dread sceptre and dominion dire 
Of men who never felt the sacred glow 
That thou^ts of thee and thine on poUsh'd breasts 
bestow. ^') 
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II. 

Ancient of days ! august Athena ! where^ 
Where are thy men of might ? thy grand in soul ? 
Gone — glimmering through the dream of things that 

were: 
First in the race that led to Glory's goal. 
They won, and passed away — is this the whole ? 
A school-boy's tale, the* wonder of an hour! 
The warrior's weapon and the sophist's stole 
Are sought in vain, and o'er each mouldering tower. 
Dim with the mist of years, gray flits the shade of power. 

III. 
Son of the morning, rise ! approach you here ! 
Come — fbut molest not yon defenceless urn : 
Look on this spot — a nation's sepulchre ! 
Abode of gods, whose shrines no longer bum. 
Even gods must yield— religions take their turn : 
*Twas Jove's— 'tis Mahomet's— -and other creeds 
Will rise with other years, till man shall learn 
Vainly his incense soars, his victim bleeds -, 
Poor child of Doubt and Death, whose hope is built on 
reeds. 
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IV. 

Bound to the earthy he lifts his eye to heaven— 
Is't not enough^ unhappy thing ! to know 
Thou art ? Is this a boon so kindly given^ 
That beings thou wouldst be again^ and go^ 
Thou know'st not> reck'st not to what region^ so 
On earth no more^ but mingled with the skies } 
Still wilt thou dream on future joy and woe ? 
Regard and weigh yon dust before it flies : 
That little urn saith more than thousand homilies. 



V. 

Or burst the yanish*d Hero's lofty mound 5 
Far on the solitary shore he sleeps : (^) 
He fell^ and falling nations moum*d around; 
But now not one of saddening thousands weeps^ 
Nor warlike-worshipper his vigil keeps 
Where demi-gods appear'd^ as records tell. 
Remove yon skull from out the scatter d heaps : 
Is that a temple where a God may dwell ? 
Why e^n ttie worm at last disdains her shatter*d cell ! 

f2 
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VI. 
Look on its broken arch^ its niin'd wall^ 
Its chambers desolate^ and portals foul : 
Yes^ this was once Ambition s airy hall^ 
The dome of Thought/ the palace of the Soul: 
Behold through each lack-lustre^ eyeless hole> 
The gay recess of Wisdom and of Wit 
And Passion's host, that never brook'd control : 
Can all, saint, sage, or sophist ever writ. 
People .this lonely tower, this tenement reht? 

VII. 
Well didst thou speak, Athena's wisest son ! 
'^ All that we know is, nothing can be known." 
Why. should we shrink from what we cannot shun? 
Each has his pang, but feeble sufferers groai^ 
"^^th brain-bprn dreams of evil all their, own. 
Pursue what Chaxidk or Fate proclaimeth best 5 
Peace waits us on IhjB. shores of Acheron : 
There no forced banquet claims the sated guest. 
But Silence spreads the couch of ever welcome rest. 
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VIII. 

Yet if, as holiest men have deem*d^ there be 
A land of souls beyond that sable shore^ 
To shame the doctrine of the Saddncee 
And sophists^ m'adly vain of dubious lore; 
How sweet it were in concert to adore 
With those who made our mortal labours liirht ! 
To hear each voice we fear*d to hear no more ! 
Behold' each' mighty shade revealed to sights 
The Bactrian^ Samian' sage^ and all who taught the 
right! 

IX. 
There^ thou ! — ^whose love and life together fled^ 
Have left me here to love and live in vain^ 
Twined with my heart, and can I deem thee dead^ 
When busy Memory flashes on my brain ? 
Well — r will dream that we may meet again. 
And wod the vision to my vacant breast : 
If aught of young Remembrance then remun. 
Be as it may Futurity's behest. 
For me *tvrcre bliss enough to know thy spirit blest ! 
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X. 

Here let me sit upon this massy stone^ 
The marble colmnn*s yet unshaken base 5 
Here^ son of Saturn ! was thy £Eiv*rite throne : ^^ 
l^Ggfatiest of many sodi ! Hence let me trace 
Hie latent grandenr of thy dwelling place. 
It may not be : nor ev*n can Fancy*s eye 
Restore what Time hath laboor*d to deface. 
Yet these prond pillars daim no passing isigh^ 
Unmoved the Moslem sits, the light Greek carols by. 

XL 
Bat who, of all the plunderers of yon fane 
On high, where Pallas linger'd, loth to flee 
The latest relic of her andent rdgn ; 
The last, the worst, dnU spoiler, who was he ? 
Blush, Caledonia ! such thy son could be ! 
England ! I joy no child he was of thine : 
Thy free-born men should spare what once was free ; 
Yet they could violate each saddening shrine. 
And bear these altars o'er the long-reluctaat brine. (^ 
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XII. 

But most the modem Pict^s ignoble boast^ 
To rive what Gk>th^ and Turk> and Time hath spared : (^ 
Cold as the crags upon his native coast> 
His mind as barren and his heart as hard. 
Is he whose head conceived^ whose hand prepared. 
Aught to displace Athena s poor remains : 
Her sons too weak the sacred shrine to guard. 
Yet felt some portion of their mother's pains, ^ 
And never knew, till then, the weight of Despot's chains. 

XIII. 
What ! shall it e'er be said by British tongue, 
Albion was happy in Athena's fears ? 
Though in thy name the slaves her boscnn wrung. 
Tell not the deed to blushing Europe's ears 3 
The ocean queen, the free Britannia bears 
The last poor plunder from a bleeding land : 
Yes, she, whose gen'rous aid her name endears. 
Tore down those remnants with a Harpy's hand, 
Widch envious Eld forbore, and tyrants left to stand. 
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XIV. 

Where was thine ^^Igis, Pallas ! that appall'd 
Stem Alaric and Havoc on their way? (®> 
Where Peleus' son ? whom Hell in vain enthrall*d^ 
His shade from Hades upon that dread day. 
Bursting to light in terrible array ) 
What ! could not Pluto spare the chief once more. 
To scare a second robber from his prey? 
Idly he wander*d on the Sty^an shore. 
Nor now preserved the walls he loved to shield before. 



XV. 

Cold is the heart, fair Greece ! that looks on thee. 

Nor feels as loveAs o'er the dust they loved 3 
Dull is the eye that will not we^ to see 

Thy walls defaced, thy mouldering shrines removed 

By British hands, which it had best behoved 

To guard those relics ne*er to be restored. 

Curst be the hour when from their isle they roved. 

And once again thy ha^dess bosom gored. 

And snatched thy shrinldDg Gods to northern climes 

abhorr*d ! 
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XVI. 

But where is Harold? shall I then forget 
To urge the gloomy wanderer o*er the wave ? 
Little reck*d he of all that men regret; 
No loved-one now in feign*d lament conld rave 5 
No Mend- the parting hand extended gave. 
Ere the cold stranger pass*d to other climes : 
Hard is his heart whom charms may not enslave ; 
But Harold felt not as in other times. 
And left without a sigh the land of war and crimes. 



XVII. 
He that has suVd upon the dark bine sea. 
Has yiew*d at times, I ween, a full fair sight 5 
When the fresh breeze is fair as breeze may be. 
The white sail set, the gallant frigate tight 3 
Masts, spires, and strand retiring to the right. 
The glorious main expanding o*er the bow. 
The convoy spread like wild swans in their flight. 
The dullest sailer wearing bravely now, 
80 gaily curl the waves before each dashing prow. 
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XVIII. 

And oh^ liie little warlike world within ! 
"^rhe well-reeved gans> the netted canopy, ^^^ 
The hoarse command, the busy hamming din. 
When, at a word, the tops are mann*d on high : 
Hark to the Boatswain's call, the cheering cry I 
While through the seaman's hand the tackle glides 3 
Or school-boy Midshipman that, standing by. 
Strains his shrill pipe as good or ill betides. 
And well the docile crew that skilful urchin guides. 

XIX. 
A^te is the glassy deck, without a stain. 
Where on the wiftch the staid Lieutenant walks : 
Look on that part which sacred doth remain 
For the lone chieftedn, who majestic stalks. 
Silent and fear*d by all — not oft he talks 
With aught beneath him, if he would preserve 
That strict restraint, which broken, ever balks 
Conquest and, Fame: but Britons rarely swerve 
From Law, however stern, which tends their strength 
to nerve. 
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XX. 

Blow ! swiftly blow> thou keel-compelling gale ! 
Till the broad sun withdraws his lessening ray ; 
Then must the pennant-bearer slacken sail^ 
That lading barks may make their lazy way. 
Ah! grierance sore^ and listless dull delay. 
To waste on sluggish hulks the sweetest breeze ! 
What leagues are lost before the dawn of day. 
Thus loitering pensive on the willing seas. 
The flapping sail haul*d down to halt for logs Hke these ! 

XXI. 

The moon is up 5 by Heaven a lovely eve ! 
Long streams of light o*er dancing waves expand ; 
Now lads on shore may sigh, and maids believe : 
Such be our fate when we return to land ! 
Meantime some rude Arion*s restless hand 
Wakes the brisk harmony that sailors love 3 
A drcle there of merry listeners stand. 
Or to some well-known measure featly move. 
Thoughtless, as if on shore they still were free to rove. 
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r 

XXII. 

Through Calpe*s straits surrey the steepy shore; 
Europe and Afric on each other gaze ! 
Lands of the dark-eyed Maid and dusky Moor 
Alike beheld beneath pale He(iate*s blaze : 
How softly on the Spanish shore she plays, 
IMsdosing rode, and slope, and forest brown. 
Distinct, though darkening with her waning phase; 
But Mauritania's giant-shadows frown. 
From mountain-cliff to coast descending sombre down. 

XXIII. 
'lis night, when Meditation bids us feel 
We once have loved, though love is at an end : 
The heart, lone mourner of its baffled zeal. 
Though friendless now, will dream it had a friend. 
Who with the weight of years would wish to bend. 
When Youth itself survives young Love and Joy ? 
Alas ! when mingling souls forget to blend. 
Death hath but little left him to destroy ! 
Ah ! happy years ! once more who would not be a boy ? 
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XXIV. 

Thus bending o*er the vessel's laving side> 
To gaze on Dian*s wave-reflected sphere; 
The sonl forgets her schemes of Hope and Pride> 
And flies unconscious o*er each backward year. 
None are so desolate but something dear. 
Dearer than self, possesses or possess*d 
A thought, and claims the homage of a tear | 
A flashing pang ! of which the weary breast 
Would stiU, albeit in vain, the heavy heart divest. 

XXV. 

To sit on rocks, to muse o*er flood and fell. 
To slowly trace the/orest's shady scene. 
Where things that own not man*s dominion dwell. 
And mortal foot hath ne*er, or rarely been 5 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen. 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold} 
Alone o*er steeps and foaming falls to lean; 
This is not solitude ; *tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature's charms, and view her stores 
unrolled. 
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XXVI. 
But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men. 
To hear, to see, to feel, and lo possess. 
And roam along, the world's tired denizen. 
With none who bless us, none whom we can bless ; 
Minions of splendour shrinking from distress ! 
None that, with kindred consciousness endued. 
If we were not, would seem to smile the less 
Of all that flattered, follow*d, sought and sued ; 
This is to be alone; this, this is solitude ! 



XXVII. 
More blest the life of godly Eremite, 
Such as on londy Athos may be seen, 
• Watching at eve upon the giant height. 
Which looks oV waves so blue, skies so serene. 
That he who there at such an hour hath been 
WiU wistful lii^er on that hallow*d spot } 
Then slowly tear him from the 'witching scene. 
Sigh forth one wish that such had been his lot. 
Then turn to hate a world he had almost forgot. 
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XXVIU. 

Pass we the long, unvarying coarse^ the track 
Oft trod^ that never leaves a trace behind; 
Pass we the calm, the gale, the change, the tack. 
And each well known caprice of wave and wind; 
Pass we the joys and sorrows sailors find> 
Coop*d in their winged sea-girt citadel ; 
The foul, the fair, the contrary, the kind. 
As breezes rise and fall and billows swdl. 
Till on some jocund mom — lo, land ! and all is well. 



XXIX. 

But not in silence pass Calypso^s isles>(^o) 
The sister tenants of the middle deep; 
There for the weary still a haven smiles> 
Though the fair goddess long hath ceased to weep. 
And o*er her cliffs a fruitless watch to keep 
For him who dared prefer a mortal bride : 
Here, too, his boy essay* d the dreadful leap 
Stem Mentor urged from high to yonder tide; 
While thus of both bereft, the nymph<queen doubly 
sighed. 
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XXX. 

Her reign is past, her gentle glories gone : 
But trust not this 3 too easy youth, beware I 
A mortal sovereign holds her dangerous throne. 
And thou may*st hnd a new Calypso there. 
Sweet Florence! could another ever share 
This wayward, loveless heart, it would be thine : 

• But check*d by every tie, I may not dare 
To cast a worthless ofiering at thy shrine. 

Nor ask so dear a breast to feel one pang for mine. 



XXXI. 

Thus Harold deemed, as on that lady*s eye 
He looked, and met its beam without a thought. 
Save Adiniration glandng harmless by : 
Love kept aloof, albeit not far remote. 
Who knew his votary often lost and caught. 
But knew him as his worshipper no more. 
And ne*er again the boy his bosom sought : 
Since now he vainly urged him to adore. 
Well deem'd the little God his ancient sway was o*er. 
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XXXII: 

Fair Floi^eiioe /omid, in sooUi wiUi some amaze. 
One who, *twas said, still si^'d to all he saw. 
Withstand, umnoved, the lustre of her gaze. 
Which others hail*d;with real, or mimic awe. 
Their hope, thdbr do(Hn, thdr punishment, then: law > 
All that gay. Beauty from her bondsmen claims : 
And much she marvell'd that a youth so raw 
Nor felt, nor feign'd at least, the oftrtold flames, 
Wfaicdi, though sometimes they frown, yet rarely anger 
dames. 

XXXIII. 

Little kn^w she that scenting marble-heart. 
Now mask'.d in silence or withheld by pride. 
Was not unskilfml in the spoiler's art. 
And spread its snares licentious far and wide} . 
Nor from the bdse pursuit had tum*d aside. 
As long, as aught was worthy to pursue : , 
But Harold on such arts no more relied) 
And had he dotied ;0n those eyes so blue> 
Yet never would he join the lover's whining crew. 
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XXXIV. 

Not much he ksas, I ween^ of woman's breast^ 
Who thinks that wanton thing is won by »gfas j 
What careth she for hearts when once possessed 
Do proper homage to thine idol's eyes; 
Biit not too humbly^ or she unU despise 
Thee and thy snit^ though told in moving trope 
Disguise ey*n tenderness^ if thou art wise 5 
, Brisk Confidence still best with woman copes; 
Pique her and soothe in turn, soon Passion croi 
thy hopes. 

XXXV. 

*Tis an old lesson; Time approves it true. 
And those who know it best, deplore it most; 
When all is won that all desire to woo. 
The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost : 
Youth wasted, minds degraded, honour lost. 
These are thy fnuts, successful Passion ! these ! 
If, kindly cruel, early Hope is crost, . 
Still to the last it rankles, a disease. 
Not to be cured when Love itself forgets to pleasi 
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XXXVI. 

Away ! nor let me loiter in my Song^ 
For we have many a motintain-path to treads 
And many a varied shore to sail along> 
By pensive Sadness, not by Fiction, led — 
Climes, fair withal as ever mortal head 
Imagined in its little sdiemes of thought; 
Or e'er in new Utopias were ared. 
To teach man what he might be, or he ought; 
If that corrupted thing could ever such be taught. 

XXXVII. 
Dear Nature is the kindest mother still. 
Though alway diaaging, in her aspect mild ; 
From h^ bare'bosom }et me take my fill. 
Her never-wean'd, though not her favour*d child. 
Oh ! she is fairest in her features wild. 
Where notiiing polish*d dares pollute her path : 
To me by day or ni^ she ever smiled. 
Though I have mark*d her when none other hath'« 
And sought her more and more, and loved her best in 
wrath. 

G 2 
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XXXVIII. 
Land of Albania ! where Iskander rose^ . 
Theme of the youngs and beacon of the wise, . 
And he his name-sake, whose oft-baffled foes 
Shrank firom^his deeds of ehiyahroHS emprize : . 
Land of Albaiiia ! ^'^) let me bend mine eyes 
On thee, thou rugged nnrse of savage men ! 
The cross descends, thy minarets arise. 
And the pale crescent sparkles in the glen. 
Through many a cypress grove within each city's ken. 

XXXIX. 

Childe Harold sail*d, and passed the barren spot> ('^ 
Where sad Penelope o*erlook*d the wave j 
And onward viewed the mpumt, not yet forgot, . 
The lover's refiige, and the Lesbian's grave. 
Dark Sappho ! could not verse immortal save 
That breast imbued with such immortal fire ? . 
Could she not live who life eternal gave ? 
' If life eternal may await the lyre. 
That only Heaven to which Earth's children may . 
aspire. 
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XL. 

Twas oh k Grecian autumn's gentle eve 
Childe Harold hail'd Leucadia*s cape afar; 
A spot he long*d to see, nor cared to leave : 
Oft' did he mark the scenes of vanish*d war, 
Actium, Lepahto, fetal Trafalgar ; ('3> 
Mark them unmoved, for he would not delight 
(Bom beneath some remote inglorious star) 
In themes of bloody fray, or gallant fight. 
But. loathed the bravo*s trade, and laugh*d at martial 
vnght. 

XLI. 
But when he saw the evening star abdve 
Leucadia*s far-projecting rock of woe. 
And hail'd the last resort <^ fruitless love, ^'^^ 
He felt, or deem'd he felt, no commjon glow : 
And as the stately vessel glided slow 
Beneath the shadow of that ancient mount. 
He vratch'd the billows' melancholy flow. 
And, sunk albeit in thought as he was wont. 
More placid seem'd his eye, and smooth his pallid front. 
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XLII. 
Morn dawns ; and with it stern Albania's hills^ 
Dark Snlis' rocks, and Hndus* inland peak. 
Robed half in mist, bedew*d with snowy riUs, 
Array'd in many a dun and purple streak. 
Arise 3 and, as the clouds along them break. 
Disclose the dwelling of the mountaineer : 

. Here roams the wolf, the eagle whets his beak. 
Birds, beasts of prey, and wilder men appear. 

And gathering storms around convulse the closing year. 

XLIII. 
Now Harold felt himself at length alone. 
And t)ade to Christian tongues a long adieu i 
Now he adventured on a shore unknown. 
Which all admire, but many dread to view : 
His breast was arm*d 'gainst fate, his wants were few -, 
Peril he sought not, but ne*er shrank to meet. 
The scene was savage, but the scene was new; 
This made the ceaseless toil of travel sweet. 
Beat back keen winter's blast, and wdcomed summer s 
heat. 
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XLIV. 
Here the red cross^ for still the cross is here^ 
Though sadly scoff *d at by the circumcised^ 
Forgets that pride to pamper'd Priesthood dear 5 
Churclunan and votary alike despised. 
Foul Superstition! howsoever disguised^ 
Idol^ saiut^ virgin^ prophet^^ orescent^ cross. 
For whatsoever symbol thou art prized. 
Thou sacerdotal gain, but general loss ! 
Who from true wor^p*s gold can separate thy dross ? 

XLV. 
Ambrada's gulf behold, where once was lost 
A world for woman, lovely, harmless thiifg ! 
In yonder rippUng bay, their naval host 
Did many a Homan chief and Asian king(^^) 
To doubtful conflict, certain slaughter bring : 
Look where the second Caesar's trophies rose I (^^^ 
Now, like the hlands that reared them> withering : 
Imperial Anarchs, doubling human woes ! 
God ! was thy globe ordained for such to win and lose ? 
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XLVI. 
From the dark barriers of that ragged dime^ 
Eyn to the centre of Dlyria^s vales^ 
Chflde Harold pass*d o*er many a mount snMiihe> 
Through lands scarce noticed in Instoric tales ; 
Yet in famed Attica snch lovely dales 
Are rarely seen; nor can four Tempo boast 
A charm they know not; loved Parnassus feuls^ 
Though classic ground and consecrated most^ 
To match some spots that lurk within this lowering 
coast. 

XLVII. 
He passed bleak Pindus^ Adierusia*6 lake, ^'"^^ 
And left: the primal dty of the land. 
And onwards did his further journey take 
To greet Albania's chief, (^^^ whose dread command 
.Is lawless law ; for with a bloody- hand 
He sways a nation, turbulent and bold : 
Yet here and there some daring mountain-band 
Disdain his power, and firom dieir rocky hold 
Hurl their defiance hr, nor yield, unless to gold. ^'^^ 
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XLVIII. 

. Monastic- Zitza ! <^) from thy shady brow^ 
Thon small^ but feyour^d spot of holy ground ! 
Where'er we gaze^ around^ above^ belciw^ 
What rainbow tints, what magic charms are found ! 
Rock, river, forest, mountain, all abound. 
And bluest skies that harmonize the whole : 
Ben^th, the distant torrent's rushing sound 
Tells' whei^ the yolumed cataract doth roll 

Between those 4ianging rocks, that shock yet please 
the soul. 

XLIX. 

Amidst the grove that crowns yon tufted hill. 
Which, were it not for many a mountain nigH 
Rising in lofty ranks, and loftier still. 
Might well itself be deem*d of dignity. 
The convent's white walls glisten fair on high : 
Here dwells the caloyer, (^*) nor rude is he. 
Nor niggard of his cheer ; the passer by 
Is welcome stilly nor heedless will he flee 
From hence, if he delight kind Nature's sheen to see. 
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L. 
Here in the sultanest season let him rest^ 
Fresh is the green beneatib those aged trees } 
Here winds of gentlest wing will fan his Inreast^ 
FVom heaven itself he may inhale the breeze : 
The plain is far beneath— oh ! let him seize 
Pure ^easnre while he can ; the scorching ray 
Here pierceth not^ impregnate with disease : 
Then let his length the loitering pilgrim lay. 
And gaze, ontired^ the mom, the noon, the eve away. 

LI. 
Dusky and. huge, enlarging on the sight. 
Nature's volcanic amphitheatre, W 
Chimsera's alps extend from left to right : 
Beneath, a living valley seems to stir) 
Flocks pla;^> trees wave, streams flow, the mountain-fir 
Nodding abovej behold black Adberon ! ^^^ 
Once consecrated to the sepulchre. 
Pluto ! if this be hell I look upon. 
Close shamed Elysium's gates, my shade shall seek 
for none ! 
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LII. 

Ne city*i towe^ pollate the lovely view; 
Unseen is Yamna^ though not.remote^ 
Veil*d by the screen of hills : here men are few. 
Scanty the hamlet, rare the lonely cot; 
But, peering down each predpice, the goat 
Browseth; and, penmye o*er his scatter*d flock. 
The little shepherd in his white capote (^ 
Doth lean his* boyish form along the rock. 
Or in his cave awaits the tempest's short-lived shock. 



UU. 
Oh ! where, Dodcma ! is thine aged grove. 
Prophetic fount, and oracle divine ? 
What valley echo*d the response of Jove ? 
What trace remaineth of the thnnderers shrine ? 
AU, all forgotten — and shall man repine 
That his frail bonds to fleeting life are broke ? 
Cease, fool ! the fate of gods may well be thine : 
Wouldst thou survive the marble or the oak ? 
When nations, tongues, and worlds must sink beneath 
the stroke! 
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UV. 

Epiros* bounds teoede^ and moomtains fisdl; 
Tired of np-gaang stilly the wearied eye 
Reposes gladly on as smooth a vale 
As ever Spring yclad in grassy dye : 
£y*n on a plain no humble beauties lie. 
Where some bold river breaks the long expanse. 
And woods along the banks are waving ln|^. 
Whose shadows in the glassy waters dance. 
Or with the moon-beam sleep in midnight's solemn 
trance. 

LV. 

The Sun had sunk b^nd vast Tomerit, ^^ 
And Laos wide and fiwoe came roaring by, (^ 
The shades of wonted night were gathering yet. 
When, down the steep banks winding warily, 
Childe Harold saw, like meteors in the sky. 
The glittering minarets of Tepalen, 
Whose walls o*erlook the stream > . and drawing nigh. 
He heard the busy hnm of warrior-men 
Swelling the breeze that s]gh*d along the lengthening 
glen. 
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LVI. 

He pass*d the sacred Haram*s silent tower^ 
And underneath the wide o'erarching ^te 

ft 

Surveyed the dwelling of this chief of power^ 
Where all aronnd proctaim*d his high estate. 
Amidst no common pomp the despot sate> 
While, busy preparation shook the courts 
Slaves^ eunuchs^ soldiers^ guests^ and santons wait) 
Within^ a palace^ and without, a fort : 
Here men of every clime, appear to make resort. ^ 

LVII. 
Richly caparison'd, a ready row 
Of armed horsey and many a warlike store 
Circled the wide extending court below : 
Above, strange groups adom*d the corridore 5 
And oft-times through the Area's echoing door 
Some high-capp*d Tartar spurr'd his steed away : 
The Turk, the Greek, the Albanian, and the Moor, 
Here mingled in their many-hued array. 
While the deep war-drum*s sound announced the close 
of day. 
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LVIII. 
The wild Albanian kirtled to his knee, 
M^th shawl-^rt head and ornamented gnn, . 
And gold-embroider d garments, fair to see 3 
The crimson-scarfed men of Macedon^ 
The Ddlhi with his cap of terror on. 
And crooked glaive; the lively, supple Greek j 
And swarthy Nnbia's mutilated son ; 
The bearded Turk that rarely deigns to speak. 
Master of all around, too potent to1[)e mieek, 

LIX. 
Are mix*d conspicuous : some recline in groups. 
Scanning the motley scene that varies round; 
There some grave Moslem to devotion stoops. 
And some that smoke, and some that play, are found ; 
Here the Albanian proudly treads the ground; 
Half whispering there the Greek is heard to prate ; 
Hark ! from the mosque the nightly solemn sound. 
The Muezzin's call doth shake the minaret, 
** There is no god but God ! — ^to prayer — lo ! God is 
great!" 
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LX. 
Just at tMs season Ramazani's fast 
Through the long day its penance did maintain : 
Bat when the lingering twilight hour was past> 
Reyd and feast assumed the rule again : 
Now all was bustle, and the menial train 
Prepared and spread the plenteous board within 5 
The vacant gallery now seem*d made in yain, 
Bnt from the chambers came the mingling din; 
As page and slave anon were passing out and in. 

LXI. 
Here woman's voice is never heard : apart. 
And scarce permitted, guarded, veiled, to move. 
She yields to one her person and her heart. 
Tamed to her cage, nor feels a wish to rove : 
For, not unhappy in her master's love. 
And joyful in a mother's gentlest cares. 
Blest cares ! all other feelings far above ! 
Herself more sweetly rears the babe she bears. 
Who never quits the breast, no meaner passion shares. 
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LXII. 

In marble-paved pavifion^ where a spring 
Of living water from the centre rose> 
Whose bubbling did a genial freshness fling> 
And soft volaptuous couches breathed repose^ 
Ali reclined^ a man. of war and woes j . 
Yet in his lineaments ye cannot trace^ . 
While Gentleness her. milder radiance throws 
Along that aged venerable feice^ 
The deeds that lurk beneath^ and stain him. with dis- 
grace. 

LXIII. 

It is not that yon hoary lengthening beard 
111 suits the passions which belong to youth 5 
Love conquers age — so Hafiz hath averr*d^ 
So sings the Teian^ and he sings in sooth — 
But crimes that scorn the tender voice of Ruth^ . 
Beseeming all men ill^ but most the man < 
In years^ have mark*d him with a tiger*s tooth) 
Blood follows blood, and, through their mortal span. 
In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood bedpan. 
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LXIV. 
'Mid m&ny thii^ knOBt iiew to ear ^d eye 
The pilgrim rested here his weary feet, . 
And gazed around on Moslem laxary> 
mi quickly wearied with that spacious seat 
Of Wealth and Wantonness^ the choice retreat 
Of sated Grandeur from the city's n<»se : 
And were it humbler it in sooth were sweet } 
But Peace abhorreth artificial joys> 
And Pleasure, leagued with Pomp, the zest of both 
destroys. 

LXV. 
fierce are Albania's children, yet they lack 
Not virtues, were those virtues more^ mature. 
Where is the foe that ever saw their backl^ 
Who can so well the toil of war endure ? 
Their native fastnesses not more secure 
Than they in doubtful time of troublous need : 
Their wrath how deadly ! but their friendship sure. 
When Gratitude or Valour bids them bleed, 
Undiakeu rushing onnvhere'er their chief, may lead.* 

VOL. I. H 
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LXVI. 
Childe Harold saw them in thdr chieftain's tow^ 
• Thronging to war in splendour and success 5 
And after view'd them^ when, within their pow^, 
Himsdf awhile the Tictim of distress ; 
That saddening hour when bad men hotlier press ; 
Bnt these did shelter him beneath their roof. 
When less barbarians would have che^*d him less. 
And fellow-countrymen have stood aloof— ^^ 
In aught that tries the heart how few withstand the 
proof! 

LXVII. 
It chanced Ihat adv^'se winds once drove his bark 
Full on the coast of Suli*s shaggy shore. 
When all around was desolate and dark 5 
To land was perilous, to sojourn more; 
Yet for awhile the mariners forfocnre. 
Dubious to trust where treachery might lurk: 
At length they ventured forth, though doubting sore 
That those who loathe alike the Frank and Turk 
Might once again renew their ancient butcher-work. 



p 
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LXVIII. 

VaiB fear ! the Snliotes stretch'd the welcome hand. 
Led them o*er rocks and past the dangerous swamp. 
Kinder than polished slaves though not so bland> 
And p3ed the hearth, and wrungtheu* garments damp. 
And fill'd the bowl, and trimm*d the cheerful lamp. 
And spread their fare ; though homely, all they had : 
Such conduct bears Philanthropy's rare stamp— 
To rest the weary and to soothe the sad. 
Doth lesson happier men, and shames at least the bad. 

LXIX. 
It came tQ pass, that when he did address 
Himself to quit at length this mountain-land. 
Combined marauders half-way barr*d egress. 
And wasted far and near with glaive and brand ; 
And therefore did he take a trusty band 
To traverse Acamania*s forest wide. 
In war well season'd, and with labours tann*d, 
im he did greet white Achelous* tide, 
And from his further bank iEtolia's wolds espied. 

H 2 
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LXX. 

, Where lone Utraikey forms its circling cove^ 
And weary waves retire to gleam at rest. 
How brown the foliage of the green hill's grove. 
Nodding at midnight o*er the calm bay^s breast^ 
As winds come lightly whispering from the west. 
Kissing, not raffling, the blue deeps serene :— 
Here Harold was received a welcome guest; 
Nor did he pass unmoved the gentle scene. 

For many a joy could he from Night's soft presence glean. 

LXXL. 

On the smooth shor^ the night-fires brightly blazed, 
ThQ feast was done> the red wine circling fast,<28) 
And he thdt unawares had there ygazed 
With gaping wonderment had stared aghast f 
For ere night's midmost, stillest hour was past 
The native revels of the troop began ; 
Eadh Palikar^^^ his sabre from him cast. 
And bounding hand in hand, man link'd to man, 
Yelli;Dg their uncouth dirge, long daunced the kirtled clan. 
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LXXII. 

Childe Harold at a little distance stood 
And viewed, but not disjpleased^ the revelrie. 
Nor hated harmless mirth^ however rude: 

. Jn sooth^ it was no vulgar sight to see 
Their barbarous^ y©t their not indecent, gleej 
And, as the flames along their faces gleam*d, 
T&eir gestures nimble, dark eyes flashing free. 
The long wild locks that to their girdles stream*d. 

While thus in concert they this lay half sang, half 
scream*d:(^> 



1. 
(30 Tambourgi ! Tambourgi ! * thy *larum afar 
Gives hope to the valiant, and promise of war 3 
All the sons of the mountains arise at the note, 
Chimariot, Illyrian, and dark Suliote ! 

• Drummer. 
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2. 
Oh ! who is more brave than a dark Suliote, 
In his snowy camese and his shaggy capote } 
To the wolf and the vulture he leaves his wild flock^ 
And descends to the plain like the stream from the rock. 



3. 
Shall the sons of C3umari> who never for^ve 
The fiiiilt of a frimd, bid an enemy Uye? 
Let tluMte guis so unerring such vengeance forego ? 
What mark is so fair as the breast of a foe ? 



4. 
Macedonia sends forth her invincible race} 
For a time they Abandon the cave and the diase : 
But those scaifs of blood-red shall be redder^ before 
The sabre is sheathed and the battle is o*er. 
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5. 

Then the pirates of Parga that dwell by the waves. 
And teach the pale Franks what it is to be slaves. 
Shall leave on the beach the long galley and oar. 
And track to lus covert the captive on shore. 



6. 
I ask not the pleasures that ridies supply. 
My sabre shall mn what ^e feeble must buy; 
Shall win ^e young bride with her l6ng flowing hair. 
And many a maid from her mother shall tear. 



7. 

I love the fair face of the maid in her youth. 
Her caresses shall lull me, her music shall sooth ; 
Let her bring from the chamber her many-toned lyre^ 
And sing us a song on the fall of her sire. 



^- 
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8. 
R^nember die moment when Previsa fell> ^^ 
Tbe shrieks of the conquered, the conquerors* yell 5 
The roofs that we fired^ and the plunder we shared^ 
The wealthy we slaughter d> the lovely we spared. 

9. 
I talk not of mercy ^ I talk not of fear; 
He neither must know who would serve the Vizier : 
Since the days of our prophet the Crescent ne er saw 
A chief ever glorious like Ali Pashaw. 

10. 
Dark Muchtar his son to the Danube is sped^ 
Let the yellow-hair d* Giaours f view his horse-tail | 

with dread; 
When his Delhis § come dashing in blood o'er the banks> 
How few shall escape from the Muscovite ranks ! 



* Yellow is the epithet given to the Russians. t Infidel. 

X Horse-tails are the insignia of a Pacha. 
$ Horsemen, answering to our forlorn hope. 
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11. 

Selictar ! * nnslieath then our chiers Rciinitar : 
Tambonrgi ! thy larum gives promise of war; 
. Ye mountains^ that see us descend to the shore^ 
Shall view us as victors^ or view us np more! 



LXXIII. 
Fair Greece ! sad relic of departed worth ! (^3) 
Immortal^ though no more 5 though fallen^ great ! 
Who now shall lead thy scatter*d children forth. 
And long accustom'd bondage uncreate ? 
Not such thy sons who whilome did await. 
The hopeless warriors of a willing doom. 
In bleak Thermopylae's sepulchral strait — 
Oh! who that gallant spirit shall resume. 
Leap from Eurotas* banks, and call thee from the 
tomb? 

• JSM^ord'bearer. 
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LXXIV. 
Spirit of freedom t when on Phyle*8 brow (^> 
Thou sat'st with Thrasybulns and his train, 
Couldst thou ford[)ode the dismal honr which now 
Dims the green beauties of tiiine Attic pkdn ? 
Not thirty tyrants now enforce the chain^ 
But every carle can lord it o*er thy land; 
Nor rise thy sons^ but idly rail in vain. 
Trembling beneath the scourge of Turkish hand^ 
From birth till death enslaved; in word^ in deed un- 
mann*d. 

LXXV. 

In all save f<N*m alone, how changed ! and who 
That marks the fire still sparkling in each eye^ 
Who but would deem their bosoms bum*d anew 
With thy unquenched beam^ lost liberty ! 
And many dream withal the hour is nigh 
That ^ves them back their fathers* heritage : 
For foreign arms and aid they fondly sigh^ 
Nor solely dare encounter hostile rage. 
Or teai* their name defiled from Slavery's mournful 
page. 
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LXXVI. 

Hereditary bondsmen ! know ye not 
Who wonld be free themselyes must strike the blow ? 
By th^ right arms the conquest must be wrcm^t ? 
Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye? no! 
Tme^ they may lay your proud despoilers low^ 
But not for you will Freedom's altars flame. 
Shades of the Helots ! triumph o*er your foe ! 
Greece ! change thy lords^ thy state is still the same 3 
*lliy glorious day is o*er^ but not thine years of shame. 

LXXVIL 

The city won for Allah from the Giaour^ 
The Giaour from Othmans race again may wrest 3 
And the Serai*s impenetrable tower 
Receive the fiery Franks her former guest jtas) 
Or Wahab*s rebel brood who dared divest 
The (36) prophet's tomb of all its pious spoil. 
May wind their path of blood along the West; 
But ne'er will freedom seek this fated soil> 
But slave succeed to slave through years of endless toil. 
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LXXVIII. 

Yet mark their mirth— ere lenten days begin^ 
That penance which their holy rites prepare 
To shrive from man his weight of mortal sin^ 
By daily abstinence and nightly prayer 5 
Bat ere his sackdoth garb Repentance wear^ 
Some days <^ joyaunce are decreed to all^ 
To take of pleasaunce each his secret share^ 
In motley robe to dance at masking ball^ 
And join the mimic train of merry Carnival. 

LXXIX. 

And whose more rife with merriment than thine> 
Oh Stambonl ! once the empress of their reign ? 
Though tnrbans now pollute Sophia's shrine^ 
And Greece her very altars eyes in vain : 
(Alas ! her woes will still pervade my strain !) 
Gay were her minstrels once, for free her throng. 
All felt the common joy they now must feign. 
Nor oft Fve seen such sight, nor heard such song. 
As woo*d the eye, and thrilled the Bosphorus along. 
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LXXX. 

Loud was the lightsome tamult of the shore^ 
Oft Music changed^ but never ceased her tone. 
And timely echoed back the measured oar. 
And rippling waters made a pleasant moan : 
The Queen of tides on high consenting shone^ 
And when a transient breeze swept o*er the wave, 
Twas, as if darting from her heavenly throne, 
A brighter glance her form reflected gave, 
iTiU sparkling billows seem*d to light the banks they lave. 

LXXXI, 

Glanced many a light caique along the foamy 
Danced on the shore the daughters of the land, 
Ne thought had man or maid of rest or home. 
While many a languid eye and thriUing hand 
Exchanged the look few bosoms may withstand. 
Or gently prest, returned the pressure still : 
Oh Love ! young Love 1 bound in thy rosy band,> 
Let sage or cynic prattle as he will. 
These hours, and only these, redeem Life's years of ill ! 
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LXXXII. 
Bat> midst the throng in merry masquerade^ 
Litrk there no hearts that throb with secret pain. 
Even through the closest searment half betray*d ? 
To such the gentle murmurs of the main 
Seem to re-echo all they mourn in vain ^ 
To such the gladness of the gamesome crowd 
Is source of wayward thought and stem disdain : 
How do they loathe the laughter idly loud^ 
And long to change the robe of revel for the shroud ! 

LXXXIII. 
This must he feel, the true-bom son of Greece, 
If Greece one trae-bom patriot still can boast : 
Not such as prate of war, but skulk in peace. 
The bondsman's peace, who sighs for all he lost. 
Yet with smooth smile his tyrant can accost. 
And wield the slavish sickle, not the sword : 
Ah ! Greece ! they love thee least who owetiiee most 5 
Their birth, their blood, and that sublime record 
Of hero sires, who shame thy now degenerate horde ! 
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LXXXIV. 

When riseth Lacedemon*8 hardihood^ 
When Thebes Epaminondas rears agaui> 
When Athens' children are with hearts endaed. 
When Grecian mothers shall give birth to men. 
Then may'st thou be restored; but not till then. 
A thousand years scarce serve to form a state ; 
An hour may lay it in the dust : and when 
Can man its shattered splendour renovate, 
Recal its virtues back, and vanquish Time and Fate ? 

LXXXV. 

And yet how lovely in thine age of woe. 
Land of lost gods and godlike men ! art thou ! 
Thy vales of ever-green, thy hills of snow ^^^ 
Proclaim thee Nature's varied favourite now : 
lliy fanes, thy temples to thy surface bow. 
Commingling slowly with heroic earth. 
Broke by the share of every rustic plough : 
So perish monuments of mortal birth. 
So perish all in turn, save well-reoorded Worth $ 
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LXXXVL 

Save where some solitary column mourns 
Above ita prostrate brethren of the cave j C^s) 
Save where Tritonia's airy shrine adorns 
Colonna*s cliffy and gleams along the wave 5 
Save o*er some warrior*s half-forgotten grave. 
Where the gray stones and unmolested grass 
Ages^ but not oblivion^ feebly brave. 
While strangers only not regardless pass^ 
Lingering like me^ perchance^ to gaze^ and sigh '^ Aku 

LXXXVII. 

Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild 5 
Sw^t are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled. 
And still his honied wealth Hymettus yieldis $ 
There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds. 
The freebom wanderer of thy mquntain-air; 
Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds. 
Still in his beam Mendeli*s marbles glare 5 
Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still is fair. 



i 
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LXXXVIII. 

M^ere*er we tread *tis haunted^ holy ground ; 
No earth of thine is lost in valgar mould. 
But one vast realm of wond^ spreads around. 
And all the Muse's tales seem truly told, 
mi the sense aches with gazing to behold 
'rbe scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon : 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold 
Defies the power which crush*d thy temples gone : 
-Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares gray Marathon. 

LXXXIX. 

The sun, the soil, but not the slave, the same ; 
Unchanged in all except its foreign lord — 
Preserves alike its boimds and boundless fame 
The Battle-field, where Persians victim horde 
First bow*d beneath the brunt of Hellas' sword. 
As on the mom to distant Glory dear. 
When Marathon became a magic word ; (^^^ 
Which utter'd, to the hearer s eye appear 
The camp, the host, the fight, the conqueror's career, 
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XC. 

The flying Mede> Lis shaftless broken bow } '^' - 
The fiery Greek, his red pursuing spear; 
Moantains above. Earth's, Ocean's plain below 5 
Death in the front. Destruction in the rear ! 
Such was the scene— whdt bow remaineth here?* 
What sacred trophy marks the hallow'd ground. 
Recording Freedom's smile and Asia's tear ? 
The rifled urn, the violated mound. 
The dust thy courser's hoof, rude stranger! spunv 
around. 

XCI. 

Yet to the remnants of thy splendour past 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng; 
Long shall the voyager, with th' Ionian blast. 
Hail the bright clime of battle and of song ; 
Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore 5 
Boast of the aged ! lesson of the young ! 
AVhich sages venerate and bards adore. 
As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore. 
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XCII. 

The parted bosom clings to wonted home^ 
If aught that *s kindred cheer the welcome hearth 3 
He that is lonely hither let him roam^ 
And gaze complacent on congenial earth. 
Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth 3 
But he whom Sadness sootheth may abide^ 
And scarce regret the region of his birth^ 
When wandering slow by Delphi*s sacred side^ 
C)r gazing o*er the plains where Greek and Persian died. 

XCIII. 
Let such approach this consecrated land> 
And pass in peace along the magic waste : 
Bat spare its relics — ^let no busy hand 
Deface the scenes^ already how d^aced ! 
Not for snch purpose were these altars placed -. 
Revere the remnants nations once revered : 
So may onr conntry*s name be undisgraced^ 
So may*st thou prosper where thy youth was rear'd. 
By every honest joy of love and life endear'd ! 

I Z 
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XCIV. 

For thee, who thus in too protracted song 
Hast sooth*d thine idlesse with inglorious lays. 
Soon shall thy voice be lost amid the throng 
Of louder minstrels in these later days : 
To such resign the strife for fading bays — 
111 may such contest now the spirit move 
Which heeds nor keen reproach nor partial praise 3 
Since cold each kinder heart that might approve^ 
And none are left to please when none are left to love. 



xcv. 

Thou too art gone^ thou loved and lovdy one ! 
Whom youth and youth*s affection bound to me ; 
Who did for me what none beside have done. 
Nor shrank from one albeit unworthy thee. 
What is my being? thou hast ceased to be ! 
Nor staid to welcome here thy wanderer home. 
Who mourns o er hours which we no more shall 
Would they had never been, or were to come ! 
Would he had ne'er returned to find fresh cause to roam ^ 
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XCVI. 

Oh ! ever loving, lovely, and beloved ! 
How selfish Sorrow ponders on the past. 
And clings to thoughts now better far removed ! 
Bat Time shall tear thy shadow from me last. 
All thou could'st have ofmine^ stem Death ! thou hast ; 
The parent, friend, and now the more than friend : 
Ne*er yet for one thine arrows flew so fast. 
And grief with grief continuing still to blend, 
Hath snatch'd the little joy that life had yet to lend. 



XCVII. 
Then must I plunge again into the crowd. 
And follow all that Peace disdains to seek ? 
Where Revel calls, and Laughter, vainly loud, 
False to the heart, distorts the hollow cheek. 
To leave the flagging spirit doubly weak 5 
Still o*er the features, which perforce they cheer. 
To feign the pleasure or conceal the pique 5 
Smiles form the channel of a future tear. 
Or raise the writhing lip with ill-dissembled sneer. 
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XCVIII. 

What is the worst of woes that wait on age ? 
What stamps the wrinkle deeper on the brow ? 
To view each loved one blotted from life's page^ 
And be alone on earthy as I am now. 
Before the Chastener hnmbly let me bow> 
0*er hearts divided and o'er hopes destroyed : 
Roll on> vain days ! full reckless may ye flow> 
Since Time hath reft whatever my soul enjoy*d^ 
And with the ills of Eld mine earlier years alloy d. 



NOTES. 



NOTES 



TO 
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CANTO I. 



1. 

Yd ! sighed o'er DelphVt long'dejterted shrine. 

Stanza L line 6. 

The little village of Castri stands partly on the site of 
DdphL Along the path of the mountain, from Chrysso, 
are the remains of sepulchres hewn in and from the rock : 
** One,** said the guide, *^ of a king who broke his neck 
hunting.*' His Majesty had certainly chosen the fittest spot 
for such an achievement. 

A little above Castri is a cave, supposed the Pythian, of 
immense depth ; the upper part of it is paved, and now a 
cowhouse. 

On the other side of Castri stands a Greek monastery; 
some way above which is the defi in the rock, with a range 
of c&vems difficult of ascent, and apparently leading to the 
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interiar of the momitam; prol»bly to the Cxycian Cavern 
maitioncd by Pkoattnas. Fran dns part deaoeod the foon- 
tain and the ^ Dews of Ca8tali&'' 

2. 

And rest ye at our ^^ Lady^t house of tvoer.** 

Stanza XX. line 4. 

• 

The Convent of ^< Our Lady of Pnmahment,** Nossa Senora 
de Pena^, on the summit of the rock. Below, at some dis- 
tance, is the Cork Convent, where St. Hononus dug his den, 
over which is his epitaph. From the hills, the sea adds to the 
beauty of the view. 

3. 

Throughout this purple land, where law secures not life. 

Stanza xxL line last 



It is a well known &ct, that in the year 1809 the 
sinations in the streets of Lisbon and its vicinity were not 
confined by the Portuguese to their countrymen; but that 
Englishmen were daily butchered: and so far from redrtes 

I Since the publication of this Poem^ I have been informed of 
the misapprehension of the term Nona Senora de Perm, It was 
owing to the want of the tUde, or mark over the n, whidi alters 
the signification of the word : with it, Peiia signifies a rock ; with- 
out it« Pena has the sense I adopted. I dp not think it necessary 
to alter the passage, as though the common acceptation affixed to 
it is " our Lady of the Rock/' I may well assume the other sense 
|h>m the severities practised there. 
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being obtained, we weie requested not to inteiftN if we per> 
odved any oompatiiot defending himself against his alhes* 
I was once stopped in the way to the theatre at eig^t o^dock 
in the evening, when the streets were not more empty than 
tfaey generally are at that hour, opposite to an open shop, 
and in a carriage with a friend ; had we not fortunately been 
aimed, I have not the least doubt that we should have adorned 
a tale instead of telling one. The dime of assassination is not 
confined to Portugal : in Sicily and Malta we are knocked on 
the head at a handsome average nightly, and not a Sicilian or 
Maltese is ever punished ! 



4. 
Behold the hatt where ^iefs were late convened! 

Stanza xxiv. line 1. 

The Convention of Cintra was signed in the palace of the 
Mardiese Marialva. The late exploits of Lord Wellington 
have efl&ced the follies of Cintra. He has, indeed, done 
wonders ; he has perhi^ changed the character of a nation, 
reqpodled rival superstitions, and baffled an enemy who never 
retreated before his predecessors. 

6. 

Vet Mafra thaU one moment claim delay. 

Stanza xxix. line 1. 

The extent of Mafra is prodigious ; it contains a palace, 
convent, and most superb churdu The six organs are the 



V- 
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most beautifal I ever beheld in point of decoration ; we did 
not hear them, but were told that their tones wore cone- 
tpondent to their splendour. Mafra is termed the Escurial of 
PortugaL 

6. 

WeU doth the Spanish hind the difference know 
yPwixt him and Lusian slave^ iJie lowest of the low. 

Stanza xxxiiL lines 8 and 9. 

As I found the Portuguese, so I have characterized them. 
That they are since improved, at least in courage, is evident. 

7. 

When Cav<Cs traitor-sire Jirst caXFd the hand 
That dyed thy mountain streams with Gotfiic gore. 

Stanza xxxv. lines 3 and 4. 

Count Julian's daughter, the Helen of Spain. Pelagius 
preserved his independence in the fastnesses of the Asturias, 
and the descoidants of his followers, after some centmies, 
completed their struggle by the conquest of Grraada. 

8. 

No ! as he speeds,^ he chants; " Viva el ReyT* 

Stanza xlviiL line d. 

" Viva el Rey Fernando !" — Long live King Ferdinand ! 
is the chorus of most of the Spanish patriotic son^ t they aie 
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chiefly in dispraise of the old king CEharles, the Queen, and 
the Pdnoe of Peace. I have heard many of them ; some of 
the aizs are beautifuL Godoy, the Principe de la Paz, was 
bom at Badajoz, on the frontiers of Portugal, and was ori- 
ginaUy in the ranks of the Spanish Guards, till his person 
attracted the queen's eyes, and raised him to the dukedom of 
Alcudia, &c. &c. It is to this man that the Spaniards uni- 
veisally impute the ruin of their oountiy. 

9. 

Bears in his cap the badge of crimson hue. 
Which ieUs you whom to shun and whom to greet. 

Stanza L lines 2 and 3. 

The red cockade with ^' Fernando Septimo^' in the centre. 

10. 

77i^ ball'piled pyramid, tfie ever-blazing match. 

Stanza li. line last. 

AH who have seen a battery will recollect the pyramidal 
fonn in which shot and shells are piled. The Sierra Morena 
was fortified in every defile through which I passed in my way 
to Seville. 

11. 

FoiPd by a womarCs hand, before a battered wall. 

Stanza In. line last. 

Such were the exploits of the Maid of Saragoza. When 



^i 
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the authcnr was at Seville she walked daily cm the Piado, de* 
oorated with medals and orden, by oommand of the Junta. 

12. 

The seal heroes iim^hng finger hath imprett^d 
Denotes how soft thai chin wftich hears his touch. 

Stanza Iviii lines 1 and 2. 

Sigilla in mento impiessa Amoris digitulo 

Vestigio demonstrant mollitudinem. Aul. Gel. 

13. 

Oh, ihou Parnassus! 

Stanza Ix. line I. 

These stanzas were written in Castri (Delphos), at the fbot 
of Parnassus, now called Atoxugo — Liakura. 

14. 

Fair is proud Seville ; let her country boost 
Her strength^ her wealthy her site of ancient days. 

Stanza Ixv. lines 1 and 2. 

Seville was the Hispalis of the Romans, * 

15. 

Ask yCy Bceotian shades! the reason whyf 

Stanza Ixx. line 5. 

This was written at Thebes, and consequently in the best 
situation for asking and answering such a question ; not as the 
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biith-|iUiee of Piiidar, bat as the capital of BcBOtia, where the 
first liddle was propoonded and adved* 

16. 

Some bitter o'er iheflowen Us bubbling venom Jiings. 

Stanza Ixxxii. line last. 

^^ Medio de fonte leporum 
'' Surgit amari aliquid quod in ipus floribuB angat** 

Luc. 

17. 

A traitor onlyfeU beneath the feud. 

Stanza Ixxxv. line 7* 

Alluding to the conduct and death of Solano, the Governor 
of Cadiz. 

la 

" War even to the Jenifer^ 

Stanza Ixxxvi line last 

^^ War to the knife.*' Palafox's answer to the French 
General at the siege of Saragoza. 

19. 

And thou^ my friend! ^c. 

Stanza xd. line 1. 

The Honourable I*. W**. of the Guards, who died of a 
fever at Coimbra. I had known him ten years, the better 
half of his life, and the happiest part of mine. 
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In the short space of one month I have lost her who gave 
me being, and most of those who had made that being tolerable. 
To me the lines of Young are no fiction : 

*' Insatiate archer ! could not one sufiice ? 

Thy shaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace was slain. 

And thrice ere thiice yon moon had fill*d her horn." 

I should have ventured a verse to the memory of the late 
Charles Skinner Matthews, Fellow of Downing College, Cam- 
bridge, were he not too much above all praise of mine. His 
powers of mind, shown in the attainment of greater honours, 
against the ablest candidates, than those of any graduate on 
record at Cambridge, have suflidently established his fame on 
the spot where it was acquired, while his softer qualities live 
in the recollection of friends who loved him too well to envy 
his superiority. 



NOTES 



TO 
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CANTO II. 



1. 

-detpite oftoar and watttng fire- 



Stanza L line 4. 

Part of the Acropolis was destroyed by the explosion o^ 
a magazine during the Venetian si^ge. 

2. 

But worte than steel and flame, and ages slow. 
Is t?ie dread sceptre and dominion dire 
Of men who never felt the sacred glow 
Thai thoughts oftltee and thine on polish'' d breasts bestow. 

Stanza L line 6. 

We can all feel, or ifllagine, the regret with which the 
ruins of dties, once the capitals of empires, are beheld ; the 
reflections suggested by such objects are too trite to require 
recapitulation. But never did the littleness of man, and the 

VOL. I. K 
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vanity of his very best virtues, of patriotism to exalt, and of 
valour to defend his country, appear more conspicuous than in 
the record of what Athens was, and the certainty of what she 
now is. This theatre of contention between mighty Actions, 
of the stru^les of orators, the exaltation and deposition of 
t3rrant8, the triumph and punishment of generals, is now 
become a scene of petty intrigue and perpetual disturbance, 
between the bickering agents of certain British nobility and 
gentry. '' The wild foxes, the owls and serpents in the ruins 
of Babylon," were surely less degrading than such' inhabitants. 
The Turks have the plea of conquest for their tjrranny, and 
the Greeks have only suffered the fortune of war, incidental to 
the bravest ; but how are the mighty fallen, when two painters 
contest the privilege of plundering the Parthenon, and triumph 
in turn, according to the tenor of each succeeding firman ! 
Sylla could but punish, Philip subdue, and Xerxes bum 
Athens ; but it remained for the paltry antiquarian, and his 
despicable agents, to render her contemptible as himself and 
his pursuits. 

The Parthenon, before its destrucdon in part, by fire during 
the Venetian si^e, had been a temple, a church, and a mosque. 
In each point of view it is an object of regard : it changed its 
worshippers ; but still it was a place of worship thrice sacred 
to devotion : its violation is a triple sacrilege. But 

<^ Man, vtkk man, 
^^ Drest in a little brief authority, 
'' Plays such &ntastic tricks before high heaven 
" As make the angels weep." 
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3. 

Far on ike tolitary share he sleeps. 

Stanza v. line 2. 

It was not always the custom of the Greeks to bum their 
dead; the greater Ajax in particular was interred entire. 
Almost an the chiefs became gods after their decease, and he 
was indeed neglected, who had not annual games near his 
tomb, or festivals in honour of his memory by his countrymen, 
as Adiilles, Brasidas, &c. and at last even Antinous, whose 
death was as heroic as his life was infamous. 



4. 
HerCf son of Saturn! was thy favorite throne. 

Stanza x. line 3. 

The temple 4>f Jupiter Olympius, of which sixteen columns 
entirely of marble yet survive: originally there were 150. 
These columns, however, are by mtaaj suppose4 to have 
bebnged to the Pantheon. 



5. 

And bear these altars o^er the long-reluctant brine. 

Stanza xL line lastj^ 

The slup was wrecked in the Archipelago, 



k2 
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» 

6. 

To rive wJtat Gothy and Turk^ and Time 1ui£h spared. 

Stanza xiL line 2. 

At this moment (January 3, 1809), besides what has been 
already deposited in London, an Hydriot vessel is in the 
Pinnis to reodve every portable relic. Thus, as I heard a 
young Greek observe in common with many of his country- 
men — for, lost as they are, they yet feel on this occasion — 
thus may Lord Elgin boast of having ruined Athens. An 
Italian painter of the first eminence, named Lusferi, is the 
agent of devastation ; and like the Greek Jinder of Verres in 
Sicily, who followed the same profession, he has proved the 
able instrument of plunder. Between this artist and the 
French Consul Fauvel, who wishes to rescue the remains for 
his own government, there is now a violent dispute concerning 
a car employed in their conveyance, the wheel of which — 
I wish they were both broken upon it — has been locked up by 
the Consul, and Lusieri has laid his complaint before the Way- 
wode. Lord Elgin has been extremely happy in his choice of 
Signor Lusieri. During a residence of ten years in Athens, 
he never had the curiosity to proceed as far as Sunium^, tiU 

• 

1 Now Cape Coloniuu In all Atticai if we except Athens itself 
and Marathon, there is no scene more interesting than Cape Co- 
louna. To the antiquary and artist, si^ieteen columns are an inex- 
haustible source of observation and design ; to the philosopher, the 
supposed scene of some of Plato's conversations will not be unwel- 
come; and the traveller will be struck with the beauty of the 
prospect over ** Isles that crovon the JEgean deep:** but for an 
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lie accompanied us in oar second excursion. However, his 
works, as £ur as they go, are most beautiful ; but they are 
almost all unfinished. Wliile he and his patrons confine 
themselyes to tasting medals, appreciating cameos, sketching 
oolunms, and cheapening gems, their little absurdities are 
«s harmless as insect or fox-hunting, maiden-speechifying, 

EngUshman, Colonna has yet an additional interest, as the actual 
ipot of Falconex's Shipwreck. .Pallas and Plato are forgotten, in 
the recollection of Falconer and Campbell : 

. *< Here in the dead of night by Loona's steep, 
*< The seaman's cry was heard along the deep." 

This temple of Minerva may be seen at sea Arom a great distance, 
la two journeys which I made, and one voyage to Cape Colonna, 
the view from either side, by land, was less striking than the 
approach from the isles. In our second land excursion, we had 
a narrow escape from a party of Mainotes, concealed in the 
caverns beneath. We were told afterwards; by one of tiieir pri- 
soners subsequently ransomed, that they were deterred from attack- 
ing us by the appearance of my two Albanians : coi^ecturing very 
sagadonsly, but falsely, that we had a complete guard of these 
Amaouts at hand, they remained stationary, and thus saved our 
party, which was too small to have opposed any effectual resistance. 

Col<nma is no less a resort of painters than of pirates ; there 

« The hireling artist plants his paltry desk, 
** And makes d^raded Nature picturesqua.** 

(See Hodgson's Lady Jane Grey, dec.) 

But there Nature, with the aid of Art, has done that for herself. 
I was fortunate enough' to engage a very superior German artist ; 
and hope to renew my acquaintance with this and many other Le- 
vantine scenes, by the arrival of his performances. 
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baroucfae-dziving, dr any slich pastime : but when they o 
away three or fbur shiploadB of the most valuable and nu 
relics that thne and barbarism have left to the most inji 
and most celebrated of dties ; when they destroy^ in a y 
attempt to tear down, those works which have been 
admiration of ages, I know no motive which can excuse, 
name which can designate, the perpetrators of this dastai 
devastation. It was not the least of the crimes laid to 
charge of Verres, that he had plundered Sicily, in the max 
since imitated at Athens. The most unblushing impudf 
could hardly go fiurther than to affix the name of its plund 
to the walls of the Acropolis ; while the wanton and ute 
de&oement of the whole range of the basso-zeUevbs, in 
compartment of the temple, will never pennit that name ti 
pronounced by an observer without execration* 

On this occasion I speak impartially : I am not a oolle 
or admirer of collections, consequently no rival ; but 1 1 
some early prepossession in &vour of Greece, and do not tli 
the honour of England advanced by plunder, whether of Ii 
or Attica. 

Another noble Lord has done better, because he has d 
less : but some others, more or less noble, yet '^ all honoun 
men," have done best^ because, after a deal of excavation i 
execration, bribery to the Wa3rwode, mining and coun 
mining, they have done nothing at all. We had such i 
shed, and wine-shed, which almost ended in bloodshi 
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Lord £.'s ^' prig,"— see Jonathan Wylde for the definition 
of «« priggism,"— quarrelled with another, Groptut * by name 
(a very good name too for his business) and muttered some- 
thing about satisfaction, in a verbal answer to a note of the 
poor Prussian: this was stated at table to Oropius, who 
laug^ied, but could eat no dinner afterwards. The rivals 
were not reconciled when I left Greece. I have reason to 
remember their squabble, for they wanted to make me their 
arbitrator. 

7. 

Her sons too weak the sacred shrine to guards 
Yet felt some portion of their moiher*s pains. 

Stanza xiL lines 7 and 8. 

I cannot resist availing myself of the permission of my friend 
Dr. Clarke, whose name requires no conoment with the public, 

> This Sr. Grppius was employed by a noble Lord for the sole 
purpose of sketching, in which he excels; but I am sorry to say, 
that he has, through the abused sanction of that most respectable 
name, been treading at humble distance in the steps of Sr. Lusieri. 
— A shipful of his trophies was detained, and I believe confiscated 
at Constantinople in 1810. — I am most happy to be now enabled to 
state, that <* this was not in his bond ;" that he was employed solely 
as a painter, and that his noble patron disavows all connexion with 
him, except as an artist. If the error in the first and second edition 
of this poem has given the noble Lord a moment's pain, I am very 
sorry for it; Sr. Gropius has assumed for years the name of his 
agent; and though I cannot much condemn myself for sharing in 
the mistake of so many, I am happy in being one of the first to be 
undeceived. Indeed, I have as much pleasure in contradicting this 
as I felt rq^ret in stating it. 
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but whose sanction will add tjOifbld wdg^t to my testimony, 
to insert the following extract from a very obliging letter of 
his to me, as a note to the above lines : 

i( When the last of the Metopes was taken from the Par- 
thenon, and, in moving of it, great part of the superstructure 
with one of the triglyphs was thrown down by the workmen 
whom Lord Elgin employed, the Disdar, who b^dd the 
mischief done to the building, took his pipe from his mouth, 
dropped a tear, and, in a supplicating tone of voice, said to 
Lusieri ; Tcxo; ! — ^I was present'* 

The Disdar alluded to was the father of the present Disdar. 



8. 

Where was thine Mgity PaUeu / tJiat appatTd 
Stern Alaric and Havoc on their way 9 

Stanza xiv. lines 1 and 2. 

According to Zozimus, Minerva and Achilles frightened 
Alaric frt>m the Acropolis ; but others rdate that the Oothic 
king was nearly as mischievous as the Scottish peer. 
Chakdleb. 

9. 

the netted canopy. 

Stanza xviiL line 2. 



The netting to prevent blocks or splinters from fiiUing on 
deck during action. 
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. 10. 

But not in Hlence pass Calyps6*s isles. 

Stanza xxix. line I. 

Ooza is said to have been the island of Calypso. 

11. 

Land ofAUninia! let me bend mine eyes 
On thee^ thou rugged nurse of savage men! 

Stanza xxxviiL lines 5 and 6. 

Albania comprises part of Macedonia, lll3nia, Chaonia, and 
£pini8. Iskander is the Turkish word for Alexander ; and 
the celebrated Scanderbeg (Lord Alexander) is alluded to in 
the third and fourth lines of the thirty-eighth stanza. I do 
not know whether I am correct in making Scanderbeg the 
countryman of Alexander, who was bom at Pella in Macedon, 
but Mr. Gibbon terms him so, and adds Pyrrhus to the list, 
in q>eaking of his exploits. 

Of Albania Gibbon remarks, that a country '^ within sight 
of Italy is less known than the interior of America.*' Circum- 
stances, of little consequence to mention, led Mr. Hobhouse 
and myself into that country before we visited any other part 
of the Ottoman dominions ; and with the exception of Major 
Leake, then officially resident at Joannina, no other English- 
men have ever advanced beyond the capital into the interior, 
as that gentleman very lately assured me. All Pacha was at 
that time (October, 1809) carrying on war against Ibrahim 
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Pacha,. whom he had driven to Berat, a strong fortress whidi 
he was then besieging : on our arrival at Joannina we were 
invited to Tepaleni, his Highnesses birth-place, and &vourite 
Serai, only one day^s distance from Berat ; at this juncture 
the Vizier had made it his head-quarters. 

After some stay in the capital, we accordingly followed { 
but though furnished with every acoonmiodation and escorted 
by one of the Vizier^s secretaries, we were nine days (on ac- 
count of the rains) in accomplishing a journey which, on oar 
return, barely occupied four* 

On our route we passed two cities, Argyrocastro and Iibo> 
cfaabo, apparently little inferior to Yanina in size; and no 
pencil or peii can ever do justice to the scenery in the vicinity 
of Zitza and Delvinachi, the frontier village of Epirus and 
Albania proper. 

On Albania and its inhabitants I am unwilling to descant, 
because this will be done so much better by my fellow-tra- 
veller, in a work which may probably precede this in publica- 
tion, that I as little wish to follow as I would to anticipate him. 
But some few observations are necessary to the text. 

The Amaouts, or Albanese, struck me forcibly by then: 
resemblance to the Highlanders of Scotland, in dress, figure, 
and manner of living. Their very mountains seemed Cale« 
donian with a kinder dimate. The kOt, though white ; the 
spare, active form; their dialect, Celtic in its sound, and their 
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hstdj habits, all canied me back to Morven. No nation are 
80 detested and dieaded bj their neighbours as the Albanese : 
the Oieeks hardly regard them as Christians, or the Turks as 
Moslems ; and in &ct they are a nCdzture of both, and some- 
times neither* Their habits are predatory: aU are armed; 
and the red-shawled Amaouts, the Montenegrins, Chimariots, 
and Oegdes are treacherous; the others difier somewhat in 
pah^ and essentially in character. As &r as my own ex* 
perience goes, I can speak &yourably. I was attended by 
two, an Infidel and a Mussulman, to Constantinople and 
every other part of Turkey which came within my observa- 
tion ; and more faithful in peril, or inde&tigable in service, 
are rarely to be found. The Infidel was named Basilius, the 
Moslem, Dervish Tahiri ; the former a man of middle age, 
and the latter about my own. Basili was strictly charged by 
Ali Pacha in person to attend us ; and Dervish was one of 
£^ who accompanied us through the forests of Acamania 
to the banks of Achelous, and onward to Messalunghi in 
^toUa. There I took him into my own service, and never 
had occasion to repent it till the moment of my departure. 

When in 1810, after the departure of my friend Mr. H. 
for England, I was seized with a severe fever in the Morea, 
these men saved my life by frightening away my physician, 
whose throat they threatened to cut if I was not cured within 
a given time. To this consolatory assurance of posthumous 
retribution, and a resolute refusal of Dr. Romanelli's prescrip- 
tions, I attributed my recovery. I had left my last remaining 
pnglial^ servant at Athens ; my dragoman was as iU as my-* 
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self, and my poor Arnaouts nursed me with an attention whidi 
would have done honour to civilization. 

They had a variety of adventures; for the Modem, Dervidi, 
being a remarkably handsome man, was always squabhHng 
with the husbands of Athens; insomuch that four of the prin- 
cipal Turks paid me a visit of remonstrance at the Ckmvent, 
on the subject of his having taken a woman fixnn the baib— 
whom he had lawfiilly bought however — a thing quite oontraiy 
to etiquette. 

Basili also was extremely gallant amongst his own per^ 
suasion, and had the greatest veneration fwthe church, mixed 
with the highest contempt of diurchmen, whom he cuflfed 
upon occasion in a most heterodox nuinner. Yet he never 
passed a church without crossing himself; and I remember 
die risk he ran in entering St Sophia, hi Stambol, because it 
had once been a place of his worship. On remonstrating with 
him on his inconsistent proceedings, he invaiiably answend, 
'^ our church is holy, our priests are thieves ;** and then be 
crossed himself as usual, and boxed the ears of the first 
'^ papas" who refused to assist in any required operatum, as 
was always found to be necessary where a priest had any 
influence with the Cogia Bashi of his village. Indeed a more 
abandoned race of miscreants cannot exist than the lower 
orders of the Greek clergy. 

When preparations were made for my return, my Alba- 
nians were summoned to receive their pay. Basili took. his 
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with an awkwazd show of regret at my intended departure, 
and marched away to his quarters with his bag of piastres. 
I sent for Dervish, but for some time he was not to be found; 
at last he entered, just as Signor Logotheti, &ther to the ci- 
devant Anglo-consul of Athens, and some other of my Qreek 
acquaintances, paid me a visit. Dervish took the money, but 
m a sudden dashed it to the ground ; and clasping his hands, 
which he raised to his forehead, rushed out of the room weep- 
ing bitterly. From that moment to the hour of my embarka- 
tion, he continued his lamentations, and all our efforts to 
console him only produced this answer, '^ Ma 9f(vi(," ^' He 
leaves me.*' Signor Logotheti, who never wept before for 
any thing less than the loss of a para% melted ; the padre of 
the convent, my attendants, my visitors — and I verily believe 
that even Steme*s '^ foolish fot scullion,'* would have left her 
«' fish-kettle," to sympathize with the unaffected and unex- 
pected sorrow of this barbarian. 

For my own part, when I remembered that, a short time 
befcne my departure from England, a noble and most intimate 
associate had excused himself from taking leave of me because 
he had to attend a relation ^^ to a milliner's," I felt no less 
surprised than humiliated by the present occurrence and the 
past recollection. 

That Dervish would leave me with some r^et was to be 
expected : when master and man have been scrambling over 

1 Para, about the fourth of a farthing. 
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the mountains of a dozen piovmees together, tliey are unwiDingf 
to sepiurate ; but his present feelings, contrasted with his native 
ferocity, improved my opinion of the human heart. I b^evtf^ 
this ahnost feudal fidelity is fiequent amongst them. On^ 
day, on our journey over Parnassus, an Englishman in my- 
service gave him a push in some dispute about the baggie, 
which he unluckily mistook for a blow; he spoke not, but sat 
down leaning his head upon his hands. Foreseeing the ocm- 
sequences, we endeavoured to explain away the affront, which 
produced the following answer : — '^ 1 7Mve been a robber, I am 
a soldier ; no c^tain ever struck me ; pou are my master, I 
have eaten your bread, but by t?iat bread! (a usual oath) had 
it been otherwise, I would have stabbed the dog yoai servant, 
and gone to the mountains.** So the affair ended, but from 
that day forward he never thorougihly forgave the thoughtless 
fellow who insulted him. 

Dervish excelled in the dance of his country, conjectured to 
be a remnant of the ancient Pyrrhic : be that as it may, it is 
manly, and requires wonderful agility. It is very distinct fiom 
the stupid Romaika, the duU round-about of the Greeks, of 
which our Athenian party had so many specimens. 

The Albanians in general (I do not mean the cultivators of 
the earth ui the provinces, who have also that appellation, but 
the mountaineers) have a fine cast of countenance ; and the 
most beautiful women I ever beheld, in stature and in fea- 
tures, we saw levelling the road broken down by the torrents 
between Delvinachi and Libochabo. Their manner of walking 
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19 truly theatrical ; but this strut is proBably the efiect of the 
capote, or cloak, depending from one shoulder. Their long 
hair reminds you of the Spartans, and their courage in desul- 
tory warfare is unquestionable. Though they have some 
cavalry amongst the Oegdes, I never saw a good Amaout 
horseman : my own preferred the English saddles, which, 
however, they could never keep, Biit on foot they are not to 
be subdued by fatigue. 



12. 

and pa89*d the barren spot, 



Wftere fod Penelope o*erlook^ the wave. 

Stanza xxxix. lines 1 and 2. 
Ithaca. 

13. 

Actium, Lepanto, fatal Trafalgar, 

Stanza xL line 5. 

Actium and Trafal^ need no further mention. The 
battle of Lepanto, equally bloody and considerable, but less 
known, was fought in the Gulf of Patras : here the author of 
Don Quixote lost his left hand. 

14. 

And TiaiCd the last resort of fruitless love. 

Stanza xlL line 3. 

Leucadia, now Santa Maura. From the promontory (the 
Lover^s Leap) Sappho is said to have thrown herself. 
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15. 

many a Roman chief and Asian king. 

Stanza xly. line 4. 



It is said, that on the day previous to the battle of Actium 
Anthony had thirteen kings at his levee. 



16. 

Look where the second Ccesar*s trophies rose ! 

Stanza xlv. line 6. 

Nicopolis, whose ruins are most extensive, is at some 
distance from Actium, where the wall of the Hippodrome 
survives in a few fragments. 



17. 

— Acherusia^s lake, 

\Stanza xlvii line I* 



According to Pouqueville the Lake of Yanina ; but Pou- 
queville is always out. 

18. 

To greet Albanians chief. 

Stanza xlvu. line 4. 

The celebrated Ali Pacha. Of this extraordinary man there 
is an incorrect account in PouquevUle's Travels. 

1 
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Id. 

Yet here arid there tome daring mountain hand 
Disdain his power ^ and from their rocky hold 
Hurl their defiance far ^ nor yield, unless to gold. 

Stanza xlviL line 7* 

Five thousand Suliotes, among the rocks and in the castle 
of Suli, withstood 30,000 Albanians for eighteen years : the 
castle at last was taken by btibery. In this contest there 
were several acts performed not unworthy of the better days 
of Greece. 

20. 

Monastic Zitza! S^c 

Stanza xlviiL line 1 . 

llie convent and village of Zitza are four hours journey 
from Joannina, or Yanina, the capital of the Pachalick. In 
the valley the river Kalamas (once the Acheron) flows, and 
not tan from Zitza forms a fine cataract The situation is per- 
haps the finest in Greece, though the approach to Delvinachi 
and parts of Acamania and iEtolia may contest the palm. 
Delphi, Parnassus, and, in Attica, even Cape Colonna and 
Port Raphti, are very inferior ; as also every scene in Ionia, 
or the Troad : I am almost inclined to add the approach to 
Constantinople; but from the different features, of the last, a 
comparison can hardly be made. 
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21. 
Here dwells Uie caloyer 

Stanza xHz. line 6. 

The Oreek monks are so called. 



22. 

Nature^s volcanic amphitheatre, 

$tanza 11. line 2. 

The Chimariot mountains appear to'have been vdcanic. 



23. 

lehold block Acherofi ! 

Stanza IL line 6. 



Now called Kalamas. 



24. 

iff his white capote^^ 

Stanza lii. line 7* 



Albanese doak. 



26. . 

The Sun had sunk behind vast TomerU, 

Stanza Iv. line 1. 
Andently Mount Tomarus. 
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26. 

And Laos wide andjierce came roaring hy^ 

Stanza Iv. line 2. 

The river Laos was full at the time the author passed it ; 
and^ immediately ahove Tepaleen, was to the eye as wide as the 
Thames at Westminster ; at least in the opinion of the author 
and his fellow-traveller, Mr. Hohhouse. In the summer it 
must be mudi narrower. It certainly is the finest river in the 
Levant ; neither Achelous, Alpheus, Acheron, Scamander nor 
Cayster, approached it in breadth or beauty. 



27. 

And feUoto^ountrymen have stood aloof. 

Stanza IxvL line 8. 

Alluding to the wreckers of Cornwall. 



2a 

the red wine circling fast. 

Stanza IxxL line 2. 



The Albanian Mussulmans do not abstain from wine, and 
indeed very few of the others. 



l2 
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29. 

t^ach PaUkar his sahrefrom him cast. 

Stanza IxxL line 7* 

PaHkar, shortened when addressed to a single person, firokn 
Jlakixttpi^ a general name for a soldier amongst the Greeks and 
Albanese who speak Romaic — ^it means properly ^' a lad." 



30. 

TV/tile thus in concert , S[c, 

Stanza Lam. line last. 

As a specimen of the Albanian or Amaout dialect of the 
Ulyric, I here insert two of their most popular choral songs, 
which are genially chanted in dancing by men- or women 
indiscriminately. The first words are merdy a kind of chorus 
without meaning, like some in our own and all other lan- 
guages. 



1. 
Bo, Bo, Bo, Bo, Bo, Bo, 

Nadarura, popusa 



1. 
Lo, Lo, I come, I come ; be 
thou silent 



Naciarura na civin 
Ha pe ndenni ti bin. 



2. 

I come, I run; open the door 
that 1 may enter. 



Ha pe uderi escrotini 
Ti vin ti mar servetinL 



3. 

Open the door by halves, that 
I may take my turban. 
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4. 

Caliriote me surme 
£a ha pe pse dua. ti^e. 



4. 

Caliriotes » with the dark eyes, 
open the gate that I may 
enter. 



5. 
Buo, Bo, Bo, Bo, Bo, 

Gi egem spirta esimuro. 



6. 



Lo, Ix), I hear thee, my sout 



6. 
Caliriote vu le funde 
£de vete tunde tunde. 



6. 

An Amaout girl, in costly 
garh, walks with graced 
pride. 



7. • 
Caliriote me surme 
Ti mi put e poi mi le. 



7. 

Caliriot maid of the dark eyes, 
give me a kiss. 



8. 

Se ti puta citi mora 
Si mi ri ni veti udo gia. 



If I have kissed thee, what 
hast thou gained ? My soul 
is consumed with fire. 



9. 
Va le ni il che cadale 
Celo more, more celo. 



9. 

Dance lightly, more gently, 
and gently stilL 



» The Albanese, particularly the women, are frequently termed 
'* Caliriotes;" for what reason I inquired in vain. 
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Flu hari ti tiiele 
Plu huTon da pra setL 



10. 
Make not so much dust to 
destroy your embioidaped 
hose. 



The last stanza would puzzle a commentator: the men 
have certainly buskins of the most beautiful texture, but the 
ladies (to whom the above is supposed to be addressed) have 
nothing under their little yellow boots and slippers but a weD- 
turned and sometimes very white ande. The Amaout gids 
are mudi handsomer than the Greeks, and their dress is finr 
more picturesque. They preserve their shape much longer 
also, from being always in the open air. It is to be observed, 
that the Amaout is not a written language ; the words of this 
song, therefore, as wdl as the one which follows, are spelt 
according to their pronunciation. They are eiqpied by one 
who speaks and understands the dialect perfectly, and who is 
a native of Athens. 



1. 

Ndi seMa tinde ulavossa 
y ettimi upri vi lo&a. 



1. 
I am wounded by thy love, and 
have loved but to scorch 
m3rself. 



2. 

Ah vaisisso mi privi lofse 
Si mi rini mi la vosse. 



Thou hast consumed me! Ah, 
maid ! thou hast struck me 
to the heart. 
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3. 

Ud tasa roba stua 
Sitd eve tulati dua. 



a 

I have said I wish no dowry, 
but thine eyes and eye- 
lashes. 



4. 

Roba stinoti ssidua 
Qu mi sini vetti dua. 



4. 

The accursed dowry I want 
not, but thee only. 



5. 
Qurmim dua dvileni 
Roba ti sianni tildi enL 



5. 
Oive me thy charms, and let 
the portion feed the flames. 



6. 6. 

Utara pisa vaisisso me simi I have loved thee, maid, with 

rin ti hapti a sincere soul, but thou 

Eti mi hire a piste si gui den- hast left me like a withered 

droi tiltatL tree. 

7. 7. 

Udi vura udorini udiri dcova If I have placed my hand on 

dlti mora thy bosom, what have I 

Udorini talti hollna u ede gained ? my hand is with- 

caimoni mora. drawn, but retains the flame. 



I believe the two last stanzas, as they are in a different 
measure, ought to belong to another ballad. An idea some- 
thing similar to the thought in the last lines was expressed 
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by Socrates, whose arm having come in contact with one of 
his ^^ 'jVcxaXirfot,*' Critobulus or Cleobuhis, the philosopher 
complained of a shooting pain as &r as his shouMer for some 
days after, and therefore very properly resolved to teach his 
disciples in future without touching them. 

31. 

Tamhourgi ! Tamhourgl ! thy ^larum afar^ ^c. 

Song, Stanza 1. line 1.- 

These stanzas are partly taken from difierent Albanese 
songs, as &r as I was able to make them out by the exposi- 
tion of the Albanese in Rcmiaic and Italian. 

32. 

Remember the moment "schen PrcvitafcU. 

Song, Stanza 8. line 1. 

It was taken by storm from the French. 



33. 

Fair Greece! sad relic of departed tcorth^ ^c 

Stanza Ixxiii. line I. 

Some thoughts on this subject will be found in the sub- 
joined papers. 
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34. 

Spirit of freedom ! when on PhyWs brow 
TIiou safst with ThrasyhUlus and his train. 

Stanza Ixxiv. lines 1 and 2. 

Phyle, which commands a beautiful view of Athens, has 
still considerable remains : it was seized by Thrasybulus pre- 
vious to the expulsion of the Thirty. 

35. 

Receive thejiery Franks her former guest. 

Stanza IxxviL line 4. 

When taken by the Latins, and retained for several years. 
-See GiBBOV. 

36. 

The prophcfs tomh of all its pious spoil. 

Stanza Ixxvii. line 6. 

Mecca and Medina were taken some time ago by the 
Wahabees, a sect yearly increasing. 

37. 

Thy vales of ever-green^ thy hills of snow — 

Stanza Ixxxv. line 3. 

On many of the mountains, particularly Liakura, the snow 
never is entirely melted, notwithstanding the intense heat of 
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the summer; but I never saw it lie on the plains even in 
winter. 

38. 

Save wliere some solitary column mourns 
Above its prostrate brethren of the cave. 

Stanza Ixxxvi lines 1 and 2. 

Of Mount Fentelicus, from whence the marble was dug 
that constructed the public edifices of Athens. The modem 
name is Mount Menddi An immense cave formed by the 
quarries still remains, and will till the end of time. 

39. 

JVhen Marathon became a magic word-^ 

Stanza Ixxxiz. line 7* 

^'•iillste Viator — heroa calcas!*' was the epitaph on the 
famous Count Merci ; — what then, must be our feelings yrhen 
standing on the tumulus of the two hundred (Greeks) who 
fell on Marathon ? The principal barrow has recently been 
opened by Fauvel ; few or no relics, as vases, &e. were foutid 
by the excavator. The plain of Marathon was offered to me 
for sale at the sum of sixteen thousand piastres, about nine 
hundred pounds ! Alas ! — ^' Expende — quot libras in duce 
-summo — invenies!^' — was the dust of Miltiades worth no 
more ? it could scarcely have fetched less if sold by weight. 
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PAPERS REFERRED TO BY NOTE 33. 



I. 

Before I say any thing about a dty of which every body, 
travtdler or not, has thought it necessary to say something, I 
will request Miss Owenson, when she next borrows an Athe* 
nian heroine for her four volumes, to have the goodness to 
marry her to somebody more of a gentleman than a ^' Disdar 
Aga,** (who by the by is not an Aga) the most impolite of 
petty officers, the greatest patron of larceny Athens ever saw, 
(except Ix>rd E.) and the unworthy occupant of the Acro- 
polis, on a handsome annual stipend of 150 piastres (dg^t 
pounds sterling) out of which he has only to pay his garrison, 
the most ill-regulated corps in the ill-regulated Ottoman 
Empire. I speak it tenderly, seeing I was once the cause of 
the husband of '' Ida of Athens*' nearly sufiering the bas« 
tinado ; and because the said ^' Disdar'* is a turbulent hua* 
band, and beats his wife, so that I exhort and beseech Miss 
C>wen8<Ni to sue for a Bepax&ie maintenance in bdialf of ^' Ida." 
Having premised thus mudb, on a matter of such import to 
the readers of romances, I may now leave Ida, to mention her 
birthplace. 

Setting aside the jgoagic of the name, and all those associa- 
tions which it would be pedantic and superfluous to recapitu- 
late, the very situation of Athens would render it the favourite 
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of all who have eyes for art or nature. The dimate, to me 
at least, appeared a perpetual spring; during eight months 
I never passed a day without being as many hours on horse- 
back : rain is extremely rare, snow never lies in the plains, 
and a cloudy day is an agreeable rarity. In Spain, Portugal, 
and every part of the East which I visited, except Ionia and 
Attica, I perceived no such superiority of dimate. to our own; 
and at Constantinople, where I passed May, June, and part of 
July, (1810) you might ^^ damn the dimate, and complain of 
spleen," five da3rs out of seven. 

The air of the Morea is heavy and unwholesome, but the 
moment you pass the isthmus in the direction of Megaza the 
change is strikingly perceptible. But I fear Hesiod will stin 
be found correct in his description of a Bceotiaa winter. 

^ We found at Livadia an '^ esprit fort" in a Greek bishop, 
of all free-thinkers ! This worthy hypocrite raUied his own 
rdigion with great intrepidity (but not before his flock) and 
talked of a mass as a '^ coglioneria." It was impossible to 
think better of him for this ; but, for a Boeotian, he was biisk 
with all his absurdity. This phenomenon, (with the excep* 
tion indeed of Thebes, the remains of Ghsronea, the plain of 
Platea, Orchomenus, Livadia, and its nominal cave of Tro- 
phonius), was the only remarkable thing we saw before we 
passed Mount Cithaeron. 

The fountain of Dirce turns a mill : at least, my compa- 
nion (who resolving to be at once deanly and dasBical bathed 
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in it) pronounced it to be the fountain of Dirce, and anylx)dy 

^who thinks it wortji while may contradict him. At Castrl 

""we drank of half a dozen streamlets, some not of the purest, 

\)efore we decided to our satisfaction which was the true Cas- 

talian, and even that had a viUanous twang, probably firom 

the snow, though it did not throw us into an epic fever, like 

poor Dr. Chandler. 

From Fort Fhyle, of which large remains still exist, the 
Plain of Athens, Pentelicus, H3rmettus, the iEgean, and the 
Acropolis, burst upon the eye at once; in my opinion, a 
more glorious prospect than even Cintra or IstamboL Not 
the view from the Troad, with Ida, the Hellespont, and the 
moredistant Mount Athos,-can equal it, though so superior 
io extent 

I heard much of the beauty of Arcadia, but excepting the 
view from the monastery of M^aspelion (which is inferior to 
Zitza in a command of country) and the descent from the 
mountains on the way from Tripolitza to Argos, Arcadia has 
little to recommend it beyond the name. 

'' Stemitur, et dt^ces moriens rcminiscitur Argos.^* 

Virgil could have put this into the mouth of none but an 
Argive; and (with reverence be it spoken) it does not deserve 
the epithet. And if the Fol3aiices of Statius, ^^ In tnediii 
audit duo litora campis,*^ did actually hear both shores in 
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crossing the isthmus of Cknintfa, he had bett^ ears than have 
ever been worn in sudb a journey since. 

'^ Athens,** says a celebrated topographer, ^' is stiU the most 
polished city of Oreece.'* Perhaps it may of Greece^ but not 
of the Greeks ; for Joannina in Epirus is universally allowed, 
amongst themselves, to be superior in the wealth, refinement, 
learning, and dialect of its inhabitants. The Athenians 
are remarkable for their cunning ; aifd the lower orddrs are 
not improperly characterized in that proverb, which classes 
diem with '' the Jews of Salonica, and the Tuiriks of the 
N^propont." 

Among the various foreigners resident in Athens, French, 
Italians, Germans, Ragusans, &c. there was never a difierenot 
of opinion in their estimate of the Ghreek character, though on 
all other topics they disputed with great acrimony. 

Mr. Fauvel, the French consul, who has passed thirty 
years principally at Athens, and to whose talents as an artist 
and manners as a gentleman none who have known him 
can refuse their testimony, has frequently declared in my 
hearing, that the Greeks do not deserve to be emancipated ; 
reasoning on the grounds of their '^ national and individual 
depravity," while he forgot that such depravity is to be attri- 
buted to causes which can only be removed by the measure he 
reprobates. 
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Mr. Roque, a French merchant of respectability long 
settled in Athens, asserted with the most amusing gravity ; 
^^ Sir, they are the same canaiUe that existed in the days of 
Themistocles /" an alarming remark to the ^^ Laudator tem- 
poris actl" The ancients banished Themistodes ; the mo- 
dems cheat Monsieur Roque : thus great men have ever been 
treated i 

In short, all the Franks who are fixtures, and most of the 
En^ishmen, Germans, Danes, &c. of passage, came over by 
degrees to their (^union, on much the same grounds that a 
Turk in England would condemn the nation by wholesale, 
because he was wronged by his lacquey, and overcharged by 
his washerwoman. 

Certainly it was not a little staggering when the Sieurs 
Fauvel and Lusieri, the two greatest demagogues of the day, 
who divide between them the power of Perides and the popu- 
larity of Clean, and puzzle the poor Waywode with perpetual 
differences, agreed in the utter condemnation, '' nulla virtute 
redemptum,*' of the Greeks in general, and of the Athetiians 
in particular. 

For my own humble opinion, I am loth to hazard it, 
knowing, as I do, that there be now in MS. no less than 
five tours of the first magnitude and of the most threatening 
aspect, all in typographical array, by persons of wit, and 
honour, and regular common-place books : but, if I may say 
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this without ofl&nce, it seems to me rather hard to dedaie so 
positively and pertinaciously, as ahuost every body has de- 
dared, that the Greeks, because they are very bad, wiU never 
be better. 

Eton and Sonnini have led us astray by their panegyrics and 
projects ; but, on the other hand, De Fauw and Thomttm 
have debased the Greeks beyond their demerits. 

The Greeks will never be independent ; they will never be 
sovereigns as heretofore, and God forbid they ever should ! but 
they may be subjects without being slaves. Our colonies are 
not indepe ident, but they are free and industrious, and sudi 
may Greect be hereafter. 

At present, like the Catholics of Ireland and the Jews 
throughout the world, and such other cudgelled and heterodox 
people, they suffer all the moral and phjrsical ills that can 
aiHict humanity. Their lifo is a struggle against truth ; they 
are vicious in their own defence. They are bo unused to 
kindness, that when they occasionally meet with it they look 
upon it with suspicion, as a dog often beaten snaps at your 
fingers if you attempt to caress him. '^ They are ungrateful, 
notoriously, abominably ungrateful !** — thu is the general cry. 
Now, in the name of Nemesis I for what are they to be grate- 
ful ? M^here is the human being that ever conferred a benefit 
on Greek or Greeks ? They are to be grateful to the Turks 
for their fetters, and to the Franks for their broken promises 
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«uid lying counsels. They are to be grateful to the artist who 
engraves their ruins, and to the antiquary who carries them 
away : to the traveller whose janissary flogs them, and to the 

scribbler whose journal abuses them ! This is the amount of 

their obligations to foreigners. 
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II. 



Franciscan Convent, Athens, January 23, 1811. 

Amongst the remnants of the barbarous policy of th6 earlier 
ages, are the traces of bondage which yet exist in different 
countries ; whose inhabitants, howe?er divided in religion and 
manners, almost all agree in oppression. 

The English have at last compassionated tbeir Negroes, and 
under a less bigoted government, may probably one day release 
their Catholic brethren : but the interposition of fore^jnen 
alone can emancipate the Greeks, who, otherwise, appear to 
have as small a chance of redemption from the Turks, as the 
Jews have fixnn mankind in generaL 

Of the ancient Greeks we know more than enough ; at 
least the younger men of Europe devote much of their time 
to the study of the Greek writers and history, which would 
be more usefully spent in mastering their own. Of the mo- 
dems, we are perhaps more neglectful t^an they deserve; 
and while every man of any pretensions to learning is tiring 
out his youth, and often his age, in the study of the language 
and of the harangues of the Athenian demagogues in favour 
of freedom, the real or supposed descendants of these sturdy 
republicans are left to the actual tyranny of their masters, al- 
though a very slight effort is required to strike off* their chains. 
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To talk, as the Greeks themselyes do, of their rising again 
^.dieir pristine superiority, would be ridiculous ; as the rest 
c^tiie world must resume its barbarism, after re-asserting the 
^oy^oKagoty of Greece : but there seems to be no very great 
obstacle, except in the apathy of the Franks, to their be* 
coming an useful dependency, or even a firee state with a 
proper guarantee; — under correction, however, be it spoken, 

fat many and well-informed men doubt the practicability even 

Qfthk 

Thie Greeks have never lost their hope, though they are 
now more divided in opinion on the subject of their probable 
deliverers. Religion reconmiends the Russians; but they 
have twice been deceived and abandoned by that power, and 
the dreadful lesson they received afler the Muscovite de- 
sertion in the Morea has never been forgotten. The French 
they dislike ; although the subjugation of the rest of Europe 
will, probably, be attended by the deliverance of continental 
(heece. The islanders look to the English for succour, as 
they have very lately possessed themselves of the Ionian 
rqniblic, Corfu excepted. But whoever appear with aims 
in their hands will be welcome ; and when that day arrives, 
heaven have mercy on the Ottomans, they cannot expect it 
from the Giaours. 

But instead (^ considering what they have been, and spe- 
culating on what they may be, let us look at them as they are. 

And here it is impossible to reconcile the contrariety of opi.« 

m2 
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nions : some, particularly the merchants, deoying the Gre^ 
in the strongest language; others, generally travellers, tuimiig 
periods in their eulogy, and publishing very curious specu- 
lations grafted on their former state, which can have no more 
effect on their present lot, than the existence of the Incas on 
the future fortunes of Peru. 

One very ingenious person terms them the '* natural allies^' 
of Englishmen; another, no less ingenious, will not aOow 
them to be the allies of any body, and denies their very de- 
scent from the ancients ; a third, more ingenious than dther, 
builds a Greek empire on a Russian foundation, and realizes 
(on paper) all the chimeras of Catherine II. As to the ques- 
tion of their descent, what can it import whether the Mainotes 
are the lineal Laconians or not ? or the present Athenians as 
indigenous as the bees of Hymettus, or as the grasshoppers, 
to which they once likened themselves ? What Englishman 
cares if he be of a Danish, Saxon, Norman, or Trojan Uood? 
or who, except a Welchman, is afflicted with a desire of being 
descended from Caractacus ? 

The poor Greeks do not so much abound In the good diings 
of this world, as to render even their claims to antiquity an 
object of envy ; it is very cruel, then, in Mr. Thornton, to 
disturb them in the possession of all that time has left them ; 
viz. their pedigree, of which they are the moie tenacious, as it 
is all they can call their own. It woidd be worth while to 
publish together, and compare, the works of Messrs. Thornton 
and De Pauw, Eton and Sonnini ; paradox on one side, and 
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prejudice on the other. Mr. Thornton conceives himself to 
hint claims to public confidence from a fourteen years re- 
sidence at Pera ; perhaps he may on the subject of the Turks, 
but this can give him no more insight into the real state of 
Greece and her inhabitants, than as many years spent in 
Wapping into that of the AVestem Highlands. 

The Greeks of Constantinople live in Fanal ; and if Mr. 
Thornton did not oftener cross the Golden Horn than his 
brother merchants are accustomed to do, I should place no 
great reliance on his information. I actually heard one of 
these gentlemen boast of their little general intercourse with 
the city, and assert of himself with an air of triimiph, that 
he had been but four times at Constantinople in as many years. 

As to Mr. Thomton^s voyages in the Black Sea with Greek 
vessels, they gave him the same idea of Greece as a cruise to 
Berwick in a Scotch smack woidd of Johnny Grot^s house. 
L^pon what grounds then does he arrogate the right of con- 
demning by wholesale a body of men, of whom he can know 
little ? It is rather a curious circumstance that Mr. Thornton, 
who so lavishly dispraises Pouqueville on every occasion of 
mentioning the Turks, has yet recourse to him as authority 
on the Greeks, and terms him an impartial observer. Now 
Dr. Pouqueville is as little entitled to that appellation, as Mr. 
Thornton to confer it on him. 

The &ct is, we are deplorably in want of information on the 
subject of the Greeks, and in particular their literature, nor is 
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Uiere any probability of our bemg better aoquainted, tDl our 
mteicoiizse becomes more intimate or tfaeir independence «■- 
finned : the relations of passing trayeOetB are as little to be 
depended on as the invectives of angry fiictors ; but tiU some- 
thing more can be attained, we must be content with the little 
to be acquired from snnflar sources '• 

> A word, en passant, with Mr. Thornton and Dr. Pouqueville; 
who have been guilty between them of sadly clipping the Sultan's 
Turkish. 

Dr. Pouqneville tells a long story of a Moslem who swallowed 
corrosive sublimate in such quantities that he acquired the name of 
«' SuUyman Yeyen,** L e. quoth the Doctor, " Suieymtm, t^ eater 
qf corrosive sublimated* " Aha," thinks Mr. Thornton (angry with 
the Doctor for the fiftieth time) <' have I caught you ?** — Then, in 
a note twice the thickness oi the Doctor's anecdote, he questions the 
Doctor's i^roficiency in the Turkish tongue, and his venunty in his 
own.—* '< For," observes Mr. Thornton (after inflictiDg on us the 
tough participle of a Turkish verb) ** it means nothing more dian 
** SuUyman the tater^ and quite cashiers the supplementary 
" suhlxmate!* Now both are right, and both are wrong. If Mr. 
Thornton, when he next resides " fourteen years in the factory," 
will consult his Turkish dictionary, or ask any of his Stamboline 
acquaintance, he will discover that " Suleyma*n yeyen/* put to- 
gether discreetly, mean the '< SwaUower fff subUmate," wiUiout 
any ** SiUeyman** in the case: " Suleymaf* signifying « corrosivt 
sublimate,** and not being a proper name on this occasion, although 
it be an orthodox name enough with the addition of n. After Mr. 
Thornton's firequent hints of profound Orientalism, he might have 
found this out before he sang such paeans over Dr. Pouqueville. 

After this, I think "Travellers versus Factors" shall be our 
motto, though the above Mr. Thornton has condemned "hoc 
genus omne," for mistake and misrepresentation. " Ne Sutor ultra 
crepidam," «* No merchant beyond his bales." N. B. For the 
benefit of Mr. Thornton, '* Sutor" is not a proper name. 
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However defectiTe these may be, they are preferable to the 
pandoxes of men ^o have read superficially of the ancients, 
and seen nothing of- the modems, such as De Pauw; who, 
■whm he asserts that the British breed of horses is ruined by 
Newmarket, and that the Spartans were cowards in the field, 
betra3rs an equal knowledge of English horses and Spartan 
men. His ^^ philosophical observations*' have a much better 
daim to the title of ^ poetical*' It coidd not be expected 
that he who so liberally condemns some of the most cel&- 
brated institutions of the ancient, should have mercy on the 
modem €hreeks ; and it fortunately happens, that the absurdity 
of his hypothesis on their fore&thers refutes his sentence on 
themselves. 

Let us trast, then, that in spite of the prophecies of De 
Pauw, and the doubts of Mr. Thomton, there is a reasonable 
hope of the redemption of a race of men, who, whatever may 
be the errors d their religion and policy, have been amply 
punished by three centuries and a half of captivity. 
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III. 

Athens^ FramcUcam Caitvent^ March 17, 181 1< 
** I most have some talk with this leuned Th^MUi.** 

Some time after my retam tnm GoDstandiiople to this dtf 
I reoeiTed the thiity-^fint number of the £dmbai|^ Reriew 
as a great fitvour, and certainly at this distazu^e an aoCeptahk 
one, 6om the captain of an KngKsh fiigate off Salamis. In 
that number. Art 3. containing the review of a Frendi trans- 
lation of Strabo, there are introduced some remarks on the 
modem Greeks and their literature, with a slu»t account of 
Coray, a co-translator in the Fteaadi version. On those re- 
marks I mean to ground a few observations, and the spot 
where I now write will I hope be sufficient excuse for intro- 
ducing them in a work in some dqpree connected with the 
subject Cknray, the most celebrated of living Greeks, at least 
among the Franks, was bom at Sdo (in the Review Sm]rma 
is stated, I have reason to think, incorrectly), and, besides 
the translatbn of Beccaria and other works mentioned by the 
reviewer, has published a lexicon in Romaic and Frendi, if 
I may trust the assurance of some Danish travellers lately 
arrived from Paris ; but the latest we have seen here in French 
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^^d Gieek is that of Gregory Zolikogloou ^ C!oray has re- 
^^^aitly been involved in an unpleasant controversy with M. 
^^ail^, a Parisian conunentator and editor of some translations 
^tim the Greek poets, in consequence of the Institute having 
awarded him the prize for his version of Hippocrates ^' Tlifl 
jjiarwf,^^ &c to the disparagement, and consequently displea- 
sure, of the said GaiL To his exertions literary and patriotic 
great praise is undoubtedly due, but a part of that praise 
ought not to be withhdd from the two brothers Zosimado 
(mercfaants settled in Leghorn), who sent him to Paris, and 
maintained him, for the express purpose of elucidating the an- 
cient, and adding to the modem, researches of his countrjrmen. 
Coiay, however, is not considered by his countr3nnen equal to 
some who ^lived in the two last centuries ; more particularly 
BoEOtheus of Mitylene, whose Hellenic writings are so much 
csteen^ by the Greeks that Miletius terms him, ^' Mcra tov 
9if%vhiip xa\ Hfva|>«/VTa af iclo; *£?.X)]iywT*" (P* 224. Ecdesias- 
tical History, vol. iv.) 



1 I have in my possession an excellent Lexicon " tpty'Kvoacrav,** 
which I received in exchange from S. G— , Esq. for a small gem : 
my antiquarian friends have never forgotten it^ or forgiven me. 

^ In Gail's pamphlet against Cbray he talks of *' throwing the 
intoloit HeUeniste out of the windows." On this a French critic 
exdaimc, " Ah, my God I throw an Helleniste out of the window ! 
what sacrilege !" It certainly would be a serious business for those 
authors who dwell in the attics: but I have quoted the passage 
merely to prove the similarity of style among the controversialists 
(tf all polished countries ; London or Edinburgh could hardly pa- 
rallel this Parisian ebullition. 
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Panagiotes Eodrikas, the tiandatxyr of FanteneQe, and Ka* 
marases, who translated Ocellus Lucanus on the UniYene into 
French, Christodoulus, and more partkolaily Psalida, whflm 
I have oonTcned with in Joannina, aire also in hig^ sepnte 
among thdr literati The last-mentioned has pnhlished In 
Romaic and Latin a work on ^* True-Happbess," dedicated 
to Catherine 11. But Pdysois, who is stated hy the reviewer 
to be the only modem except Cknray who has distinguishfd 
himself by a knowledge of Hdlenie, if he be the Polyioif 
Lampanitziotes of Yanina, who has published s nnmber of 
editions in Romaic, was neither more nor less than an itinennt 
vender of books ; with the contents of whidi he had no eon* 
cem beyond his name on the title-page, placed there to secme 
his property in the publication ; and he was, moreoyer, a man 
utterly destitute of scholastic acqaizement& As the name, 
however, is not uncommon, some other Polyzois may have 
edited the Epistles of Aristaenetus. 

It is to be regretted that the sjrstem of continental blockade 
has closed the few channels through which the Greeks re* 
ceived their publications, particularly Venice and Tiie6te> 
Even the common grammars for children are become too 
dear for the lower orders. Amongst their original works the 
Geography of Mdetius, Archbishop of Athens, and a mul* 
titude of theological quartos and poetical pamphlets are to be 
met with : their grammars and lexicons of two, three, and 
four languages are numerous and excellent. Their poetry 
is in rhyme. The most singular piece I have lately seen is 
a satire in dialogue between a Russian, English, and French 
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trayener, and the Wa3rwode of Walladua (or Blackbey, as 
thqr tenn him), an archhi^op, a merchant, and Ck^ia Badii 
(or primate), in succession ; to all of whom wider the Turks 
the writer attributes their present degeneracy. Their songs 
are sometimes pretty and pathetic, but their tunes generally 
unpleasmg to the ear of a Frank : the best is the famous 
^ Asolt vaXiig Twy *£XXnyiW9" by the unfortunate Riga. But 
from a catalogue of more than sixty authors, now before me, 
only fifteen can be found who have touched on any theme 
except theology. 

I am entrusted with a commission by a (}reek of Athens 
named Marmazotouri to make arrangements, if possible, for 
printing in London a translation of Barthelemi*s Anacharsis in 
Romaic, as he has no other opportunity, unless he despatches 
the M^ to Vienna by die Black Sea and Danube. 

The reviewer mentions a school established at Hecatonesi, 
and suppressed at the instigation of Sebastiani : he means 
Cidonies, or, in Turkish, Haivali ; a town on the continent, 
where that institution for a hundred students and three pro- 
fessors still exists. It is true that this establishment was 
disturbed by the Porte, under the ridiculous pretext that the 
Greeks were constructing a fortress instead of a college ; but on 
investigation, and the paj^ment of some purses to the Divan, 
it has been permitted to continue. . The principal professor, 
named Yeniamin (L e. Benjamin), is stated to be a man of 
talent, but a free-thinker. He was bom in Lesbos, studied 
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in Italy, and is master of Hellenic, Latin, and some Frank 
languages ; besides a smattering of the sciences. 

Though it is not my intention to enter ferther on this 
topic than may allude to the article in question, I cannot but 
observe that the reviewer's lamentation over the fidl of the 
Oreeks appears singular, when he closes it with these words : 
^^ i?te change is to he attributed to their mitfortunet rather 
than to any ^physical degradation,^ ^^ It may be true that 
the Oreeks are not physically d^enerated, and that Constan- 
tinople contained on the day-when it dianged masters as many 
men of six feet and upwards as in the hour of prosperity; but 
ancient history and modem politics instruct us that somethii^ 
more than phjrsical perfection is necessary to preserve a state 
in vigour and independence ; and the Greeks, in particular, are 
a melancholy example of the near connexion between joaaX 
degradation and national decay. 

The reviewer mentions a plan ^\ we "believe** by Potemkin 
for the purification of the Romaic, and I have endeavoured 
in vain to procure any tidings or traces of its existence. 
There was an academy in St Petersburg fw the Oreeks ; but 
it was suppressed by Paid, and has not been revived by bis 
successor. 

There is a slip of the pen, and it can only be a slip of the 
pen, in p. 58. No. 31. of the Edinburgh Review, where these 
words occur: — ^^ We are told that when the capital of the 
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IBast yielded to SolymarC^ — It may be presumed that this last 
word will, in a iiiture edition, be altered to Mahomet II. '> 
The '' ladies of Constantinople," it seems, at that period 
spoke a dialect, ^' which would not have disgraced the lips 
of an Athenian.'* I do not know how that might be, but 
am sorry to say the ladies in general, and the Athenians in 
particular, are much altered ; being far from choice either in 
their dialect or expressions, as the whole Attic race are bar- 
barous to a proverb : 



1 In a former number of the Edinburgh Review, 18C8, it if ob- 
served; '^,/Lord Byron passed some of his early years in Scotland, 
where he might have learned that pibroch does not mean a bagpipe, 
any more than duet means a fiddle*'* Query, -> Was it in Scotland 
that the young gentlemen of the Edinburgh Review learned that 
Solyman means Mahomet 11, any more than criticism meai^s in- 
fallibility? — but thus it is, 

" Caedimus inque vicem prsebemus crura sagittis." 

The mistake seemed so completely a lapse of the pen (ttoxa the 
great similarity of the two words, and the total absence qf trror 
fh>m the former pages of the literary leviathan) that I 8houl4 have 
passed it over as in the text, had I not perceived in the Edii^fiurgh 
Review much facetious exultation on all such detections, i>arti- 
calarly a recent one, where words and syllables are subjects pf dis- 
quisition and transposition ; and the above-mentioned parallfl pas- 
sage in my own case irresistibly propelled me to hint how much 
easier it is to be critical than correct. The gentlemen, having en- 
Joyed many a triumph on such victories, w«U hardly begrudge me 
a slight ovation for the present. 



A 
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In Gibbon, voL x. p. 161. is the foUowing sentence : — '' The 
▼ulgar dialect .of the dty was gross and barbaioas, though the 
compositions of the church and palace sometimes a£&cted to 
copy the purity of the Attic models.*' Whatever may be as* 
serted on the subject, it is difficult io conceive that the ^' ladies 
of Constantinople," in the reign of the last Caesar, spdce a 
purer dialect than Anna Conmena wrote three centuries be- 
fore : and those royal pages are not esteemed the best models 
of composition, although the princess y^wtlw uy^iv AKPIBCIS 
Arltxi^uaav, In the Fanal, and in Yanina, the best Greek is 
spoken : in the latter there is a flourishing school under the 
direction of Psalida. 

There is now in Athens a pupil of Psalida's, who is making 
a tour of observation through Greece : he is intelligent, and 
better educated than a feUow-commoner of most colleges. I 
mention this as a proof that the spirit of inquiry is not donnant 
amongst the Greeks. 

The Reviewer mentions Mr. Wright, the author of the 
beautiful poem ^^ Horse lonicae," as qualified to give details 
of these nominal Romans and degenerate Greeks, and also ci 
their language : but Mr. Wright, though a good poet and an 
able man, has made a mistake where he states the Albanian 
dialect of the Romaic to approximate nearest to the Hdlenic : 
for the Albanians speak a Romaic as notoriously corrupt as 
the Scotch of Aberdeenshire, or the Italian of Naples. Yanina, 
(where, next to the £anal, the Greek is purest) although the 
capital of Ali Pacha^s dominions, is not in Albania but Epirus: 
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and beyond Ddvinadii in Albania Proper up to Argyrocastro 
and Tepaleen (beyond wbich I did not adyance) they speak 
worse Greek than even the Athenians. I was attended for a 
year and a half by two of these singular mountaineers, whose 
mother tongue is Ill3nic, and I never heard them or their 
eountrymen (whom I have seen, not only at home, but to the 
amount of twenty thousand in the army of Vely Pacha) 
praised fbt their Greek, but often laughed at for their pro* 
vindal barbarisms. 

I have in my possession about twenty-five letters, amongst 
which some from the Bey of Corinth, written to me by Notaras, 
the Cogia Bachi, and others by the dragoman of the Caimacam 
of the Morea (which last governs in Vely Pacha's absence) 
are said to be favourable specimens of their epistolary style. 
I also received some at Constantinople from private persons, 
written in a most hyperbolical style, but in the true antique 
character* 

The Reviewer proceeds, after some remarks on the tongue 
in its past and present state, to a paradox (page 59) on the 
great mischief the knowledge of his own language has done to 
Coray, who, it seems, is less likely to understand the ancient 
Cheek, because he is perfect master of the modem 1 This 
observation follows a paragraph, recommending, in explicit 
terms, the study of the Romaic, as '' a powerful auxiliary,'* 
not (mly to the traveller and foreign merchant, but also to the 
classical scholar ; in short, to every bodyexcept the only per- 
son who can be thoroughly acquainted with its' uses : a^nd by a 
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parity of leasoning, our old language is conjectured to be pro- 
bably more attainable by *' foreigners," than by ounelves ! 
Now I am inclined to think, that a Dutch Tyro in our Umgne 
(albeit himself of Saxon blood) would be sadly perplexed with 
*' Sir Tristrem," or any other given " Auchinlech MS." with 
or without a grammar or glossary ; and to most apprehensions 
it seems evident, that none but a native can acquire a com* 
petent, far less complete, knowledge of our obsolete idioms* 
We may give the critic credit for his ingenuity, but no more 
believe him than we do Smollet*s Lismahago, who maintains 
that the purest English is spoken in Edinburgh. That Coray 
may err is very possible; but if he does, the fault is in the 
man rather than in his mother tongue, which is, as it ought 
to be, of the greatest aid to the native student. — Here the 
Reviewer proceeds to business on Strabo*s translators, and here 
I close my remarks. 

Sir W. Drummond, Mr. Hamilton, Lord Aberdeen, Dr. 
Clarke, Captain Leake, Mr. Gell, Mr. Walpole, and many 
others now in England, have all the requisites to furnish 
details of this fallen people. The few observations I have 
ofiered I should have left where I made them, had not the 
article in question, and above all the spot where I read it, in* 
duced me to advert to those pages which the advantage of my 
present situation enabled me to dear, or at least to make the 
attempt. 

I have endeavoured to wave the personal feelings, which 
rise in despite of me 'in touching upon any part of the Edin* 
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buigh Review ; not from a wish to ocmcOiAte the &vour of 
Us writeis, or to cancel the lemembranoe of a syllable I hare 
fonnerly published, but simply fiom a sense of the impro- 
priety of mixing up private resentments with a disquisition 
of the present kind, and more particularly at this distance of 
time and place. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE, ON THE TURKS. 

The difficulties of travelling in Turkey have been much 
exaggerated, or rather have considerably diminished of late 
years. The Mussulmans have been beaten into a kind of 
sullen dvility, very comfortable to voyagers. 

It is hazardous to say much on the subject of Turks and 
Turkey; since it is possible to live amongst them twenty 
years without acquiring information, at least from them- 
selves. As far as my own slight experience carried me I 
have no complaint to make; but am indebted for many 
civilities (I might almost say for friendship), and much hospi- 
tality, to Ali Pacha, his son Veli Pacha of the Morea, and 
several others of high rank in the provinces. Sulejrman Aga, 
late Governor of Athens, and now of Thebes, was a ban 
vivant, and as social a being as ever sat cross-l^ged at a tray 
or a table. During the carnival, when our English par^ 
were masquerading, both himself and his successor were more 
happy to " receive masks" than any dowager in Grosvenor- 
square. 

On one occasion of his supping at the convent, his friend 
and visitor, the Cadi of Thebes, was carried from table per- 
fectly qualified for any dub in Christendom ; wlule the worthy 
Way wode himself triumphed in his fall. 
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In all money transactions with the Moslems, I ever found 
the strictest honour, the highest disinterestedness. In transact- 
ing business with them, there are none of those dirty pecula- 
tions, under the name of interest, difiference of exchange, 
commission, &c. &c. uniformly found in applying to a Greek 
consul to cash bills, even on the first houses in Pera. 

With regard to presents, an established custom in the East, 
you win rarely find yourself a loser ; as one worth acceptance 
is generally returned by another of similar value — a horse, or 
a shawL 

In the capital and at court the citizens and courtiers are 
formed in the same school with those of Christianity; but 
there does not exist a more honourable, friendly, and high- 
^irited character than the true Turkish provincial Aga, or 
Moslem country gentleman. It is not meant here to designate 
the governors of towns, but those Agas who, by a kind of 
feudal tenure, possess lands and houses, of more or less extent, 
in Greece and Asia Minor. 

The lower orders are in as tolerable discipline as the rabble 
in countries with greater pretensions to civilization. A Mos- 
lem, in walking the streets of our country-towns, would be 
more inconomoded in England than a Frank in a similar situa- 
tion in Turkey. R^^entals are the best travelling dress. 

The best accounts of the religion, and different sects of 
Islamism, may be found in D'Olisson's French ; of their man- 

n2 
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ners, &c. perhaps in Thornton^s English. The Ottomans, 
with all their defects, are not a people to be despised. Equal, 
at least, to the Spaniards, they are superior to the Portuguese. 
If it be difficult to pronounce what they are, we can at least 
say what they are not : they are not treacherous, they are not 
cowardly, they do not bum heretics, they are not assassins, 
nor has an enemy advanced to tJieir capitaL They are feith- 
ful to their sultan till he becomes unfit to govern, and devout 
to their God without an inquisition. Were they driven from 
St Sophia to-morrow, and the French or Russians enthroned 
in their stead, it would become a question, whether Europe 
would gain by the exchange ? England would certainly be 
the loser. 

With regard to that ignorance of which they are so generally, 
and sometimes justly, accused, it may be doubted, always ex- 
cepting France and England, in what useful points of know- 
ledge they are excelled by other nations. Is it in the oomuMm 
arts of life ? In their manufactures ? Is a Turkish sabre 
inferior to a Toledo ? or is a Turk worse clothed or lodged, 
or fed and taught, than a Spaniard ? Are their Pachas worse 
educated than a Grandee ? or an Efiendi than a Knight of 
St. Jago ? I think not. 

I remember Mahmout, the grandson of Ali Pacha, asking 
whether my fellow-traveller and myself were in the upper or 
lower House of Parliament. Now this question from a boy of 
ten years old proved that his education had not been neglected. 
It may be doubted if an English boy at that age knows the 
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difference of the Divan from a Conege of Dervises ; but I am 
very sure a Spaniard does not How little Mahmout, sur^ 
rounded, as he had been, entirely by his Turkish tutors, had 
learned that there was such a thing as a Parliament it were 
useless to conjecture, unless we suppose that his instructors did 
not confine his studies to the Koran. 

In all the mosques there are schools established, which are 
very r^ularly attended ; and the poor are taught without 
the church of Turkey being put into periL I believe the 
83rstem is not yet printed (though there is such a thing as a 
Turkish press, and books printed on the late military institu- 
tion of the Nizam Gedidd) ; nor have I heard whether the 
Mufti and the MoUas have subscribed, or the Caimacam and 
the Tefierdar taken the alarm, for fear the ingenuous youth 
of the turban should be taught not to '^ pray to God their 
way." The Greeks also — a kind of Eastern Irish papists — 
have a coU^e of their own at Ma3mooth — no, at Haivali ; 
where the heterodox receive much the same kind of coun- 
tenance from the Ottoman as the Catholic college from the 
English l^islature. Mlio shall then affirm, that the Turks 
are ignorant bigots, when they thus evince the exact pro- 
portion of Christian charity which is tolerated in the most 
prosperous and orthodox of all possible kingdoms? But, 
though they allow all this, they will not suffer the Greeks to 
participate in their privileges : no, let them fight their battles, 
and pay their haratch* (taxes), be drubbed in this world, and 
danmed in the next And shall we then emancipate our 
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Irish Helots ? Mjdiomet fiirbid ! We should then be bad 
Mussulmans, and worse Christians ; at present we unite the 
best of both — Jesuitical faith, and something not much inferior 
to Turkish toleration. 
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Amongst an enslaved people, obliged to have recouise to 
foreign presses even for their books of religion, it is less to 
be wondered at that we find so few publications on general 
subjects than that we find any at alL The whole number of 
the Greeks, scattered up and down the Turkish empire and 
elsewhere, may amount, at most, to three millions ; and yet, 
for so scanty a number, it is impossible to discover any nation 
with so great a proportion of books and their authors, as the 
Greeks of the present century. " Ay," but say the generous 
advocates of oppression, who, while they assert the ignorance 
of the Greeks, wish to prevent them from dispelling it, ^^ ay, 
but these are mostly, if not all, ecclesiastical tracts, and con- 
sequently good for nothing." Well ! and pray what else can 
they write about ? It is pleasant enough to hear a Frank, 
particularly an Englishman, who may abuse the government 
of his own country; or a Frenchman, who may abuse every 
government except his own, and who may range at will over 
every philosophical, religious, scientific, sceptical, or moral 
subject, sneering at the Greek legends. A Greek must not 
write on politics, and cannot touch on science for want of 
instruction ; if he doubts, he is excommunicated and damned f 
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ooantrymen, that they were accustomed to say, if Thucydides 
and Xenophon were wanting, he was capable of repairing the 
loss. 

Marinus Count Tharboures, of Cephalonia, professor of 
chemistry in the academy of Padua, and member of that 
academy, and tho^e of Stockholm and UpsaL He has pub- 
lished, at Venice, an account of some marine animal, and a 
treatise on the properties of iron. 

Marcus, brother to the former, famous in mechanics. He 
removed to St. Petersburg the inunense rock on which the 
statue of Peter the Great was fixed in 1769. See the dis- 
sertation which he published in Paris, 1777* 

G^rge Constantine has published a four-tongued lexicon. 

George Ventote ; a lexicon in French, Italian, and Romaic. 

There exist several other dictionaries in Latin and Romaic, 
French, &c. besides grammars, in every modem language, 
except English. 

Amongst the living authors the following are most cele- 
brated> : — 

Athanasius Parios has written a treatise on rhetoric in 
Hellenic. 

1 These names are not taken tiom any publicatioii. 
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Christodoulos, an Acarnanian, has published, in Vienna, 
some physical treatises in Hellenic 

Panagiotes Kodrikas, an Athenian, the Romaic translator 
of Fontenelle's " Plurality of Worlds," (a favourite work 
amongst the Greeks), is stated to be a teadier of the Hellenic 
and Arabic languages in Paris ; in both of which he is an 
adept. 

Athanasius, the Parian, author of a treatise on rhetoric. 

Vicenzo Damodos, of Cephalonia, has written " tig rh 
jujo-o^ftp^apov," on logic and physics. 

John Elamarases, a Byzantine, has translated into French 
Ocellus on the Universe. He is said to be an excellent Hel- 
lenist, and Latin scholar. 

Gregorio Demetrius published, in Vienna, a geographical 
work: he has also translated sever^ Italian authors, and 
printed his versions at Venice. 

Of Ck)ray and Psalida some account has been already 
given. 
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GREEK WAR SONG. ' 
1. 

AET*rE vaXh; twv *E%\r»wy 

xaToog in; ^o|^if n^^da 
ag (paywfxty a^tot Ixitvtuv 

voV fxag ituffay rhf a^^iiv 
*Af nalna-ofxey av^octw; 

T01 ^vy^Y TVi rvfayyihg 
*E%h%n<rw[Jt.iy val^iieg 

xxBi oytiio; ala-^nr, 

Ta oTrXa ag \u^wfxty 

vaiits EXXfivcuy aywfJLUt 
volafxtiaov IxOotiy to ttXfJM 

as T^f|n vvh frslcJy. 

2. 

O 0£» f7a9i TttJv *EXX»5vun' 

xoxxaXa ^v^^aojtAcya 
msxjfjutia is-xo^vifffxiya 

TU)ga "Kei^tlt oryonv 
Vt'w 9u'>w "niff caXwiyxof fx« 

avyay9nTi oXa o/uoi; 
Trjv /wTaXofov ^nTtTTt 

ycal vixart wpS wavTov. 

Ta owXa c?f Xa^a/uccy, &C. 

1 A translation of this song will be found among the smaller 
Poems, in the fifth volume. 
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3. 

(ru/ixjua*^ov iravTOTtiVJiv 
^EvOvfAnQnTf AfoviJoy 

^faof Toy ^axoj-oy 
«roy avJpof «7ra;v«/ui£>oy 

^o^ifpov xal TfOfXfftf. 

Tct OTfXa ttf Xa^wfXtV, &C. 



4. 

"O TTOW llf Tott 0«pfAO7R/Xa; 
TTOXtfAOV aUTOf XpOT«r 

iuti auTwv xara xparit 
MtVptftxofftouf ayi^g 
tig tS xfTTpov vpoxwp" 

tig TO aT/UUK Ttt-V ^OVTH. 

Ta oTTXa a? Xa^(U/Mf>, &C 



< 
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ROMAIC EXTRACTS. 

Pwasvff "AyxXof, xal FuKKog xafxyoyrts th irtpirryncti rns *EX- 
TictioCy x.rt\ /SxtTovTj; Trjf a9>Say tin xxra^aerty, tiftimfftty 
xaTUfyhg ?ya rpatxov ^(XiXXfva iid yd fxuBuy vny alritnt 
fxiT* di)7oy ha fx>jTjo7roXi'rnv ttra ha ^"kayjAiiuy, sTCtita 
ha vpayfjiurtvTriy xa* ha irfOf^wra* 

Elve fxag to ^tXlXXtiva 9ru;; ^tpnc Trff (nCKaSiay 
yud 7rff &icapiyo^roy t^v Tovfxtay Tfpavv»av 
vwc TttCg ^uXalV ^^ vSfifffJMg xal ariinpoiia-fjt.ia'f 
vaiiwyf irapOhwy, yvvntxcitfy etyrixov^y ^OopiTay 
^h ftoOai itrtii «woyo>ot Ixftvonr riSy 'EXX>ivw»* 
Tcuv iXtvBifwy x»l o-of (i)v xal tuIv ^iXoTrarf rjwv 
xat wiJiJ; lutTvoi air iByna-nay yia t^v Ix«w9fp?«» 
xal Twpa lo-a; vitovxuffQai tig tirotay rv^ayytay 
xul TToioy y/yof cog l<rug l<rTaBn (puTtcrfxivoy 
tig tni <rot>iety, ivvafxm, (tg x' oXa ^axava-fxhof 
vu); yvv IxaTaa-rnffttrs t^v (pwTivnv 'EXXa^a 
/Bet&^l (u; ha cxIXc^poVf w; cxoTEivrh' Xajixva^y 
'OjutiXi* (ptXrar* Ffaixs t?^E /xn; t^v alriay 
[xh xpv'Ji'mg tiitOTVig nfJiwy, \vi thy air opiay. 
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*0 a)lAE'AAHN02. 

*Ptt.o*o-ayxXo-yaXXo», *EXX»f, xeu 0)(^< aXXot} 
»iToy, vig XtT*y roeroy jtAcyMXtji 

otrr nfJ^'TTopSaaif tkk Trtf ^virvarin 
to:7t' etf TO x**ip*'^ "^^ binySai 

$'6 ya Trpoxo'Trroinr oXa ^rpos-a^ct 
xa2 Yore Ix^i^ct 3T< xfpii^it* 
ivpth, o^ov ^y^ti vi/y tw (pyioyi^ti 
Ma* oV*J ToX/xiian va cw ^vvvhan 
vayti g-hjf tt^nv X*"? ^f ''*** xgtaty. 

The above is the commencement of a long dramatic satire 
on the Greek priesthood, princes, and gentry; it is con- 
temptible as a composition, but perhaps curious as a speci- 
men of their rhyme: I have the whole in MS. but this 
extract will be found sufficient. The Romaic in this com- 
position ik so easy as to render a version an insult to a 
scholar ; but those who do not understand the original will 
excuse the following bad translation of what is in itself indif- 
ferent. 
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TRANSLATION. 

A Russian, Englishman, and Frenchman making the tour of 
Ghreece, and observing the miserable state of the country, 
interrogate, in turn, a Greek Patriot, to learn the cause; 
afterwards an Archbishop, then a Vlackbey *, a Merchant, 
and Cogia Bachi or Primate. 

Thou Mend of thy country ! to strangers record * 

Why bear ye the ydce of the Ottoman Lord ? 

Why bear ye these fetters thus tamely display*d, 

The wrongs of the matron, the stripling, and maid ? 

The descendants of HeOas's race are not ye I » 

The patriot sons of the sage and the free, 

Thus sprung from the blood of the noble and brave. 

To vilely exist as the Mussulman slave ! 

Not such were the fethers your annals can boast, 

Who conquered and died fot the freedom you lost ! 

Not sudi was your land in her earlier hour. 

The day-star of nations in wisdom and power 2 

And still will you thus unresistang increase. 

Oh shameful dishonour ! the darkness of Ghieeee ? 

Then tell us, beloved Achaean ! reveal 

The cause of the woes which you cannot conceal. 

» Vlackbey, Prince of Wallachia, 



i 
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The reply of the Philellenist I have not translated, as it is 
no better than the question of the travelling triumvirate ; and 
the above will sufficiently show with what kind of composition 
the Oreeks are now satisfied. I trust I have not much injured 
the original in the few lines given p» faithfully, and as near 
the ^^ Oh, Miss Bailey ! unfortunate Miss Bailey !** measure 
of the Romaic, as I could make thon. Almost all their 
pieces, above a song, which aspire to the name of poetry, con- 
tain exactly the quantity of feet of 

*' A captain bold of Halifax who lived in country quarters," 
which is in fact the present heroic couplet of th^ Romaic* 



SCENE FROM *0 KA*ENE2. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAK OF GOLDONI BY 

SPERIDION VLAKTI. 

£ K H N H Kr'. 

IIAA. *A 9fc! ii/xi rh vapaQvpt f*S ipavn va ^xsa-w Trjy 
9w>^y rv avipo; fxu' ay av^h; iXvui IJ<i3, ifOatra at xaipev vei rdv 
^ar foviaaw. [Evyaivti tytt^ 2vXo; airo tI ipya^n^i.^ IlaXtXAct, 
vrg fXu at vagaxaXw ^roto; iTv«« IxiT ilg Ixiiyd; rtj; ovTa^i ; ; 

02 
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AOYA* Tpn; yjnffifMi diift;* ^Evaf 8 Jtt)p Ei/ylvio;, J eFxXo; 
• xvp MapTto; NavoXtTavoci xcd S rpfro; S Kvp Kovts Alay^po^ 
'Apj/yrtii;. 

IIAA* ('Ava/txEff-ot li; wjT^i Jcv fTvat o OXa/uuvto;, cTy ofxw; 
J2y aWa^n oyo/uia.) 

AEA. Na ^ ^ xaXri tu^»i t» xi/p Ei7yey(i*. [llivwvTaf.] 

OAOI. Na (fiji, va f?. 
- IIAA. (At/T^f iTvat S alifag joch X'^F^f aXXo.) KaXc ayOfwvt 
xafxe fMt Ttsf %»pU yd fjj avrrpopivems &vayu) tig etvtvf ^rig 
o^cvra^c;, Ivu ^e'Kw va tus vai^w fjuav* [jl^S toy ^vXov.J 

AOT* 'Opiff-fAo; o'ttf* {xnrtffiia-fxhfff offixioy twv ^vXivtwy*) 
[T^ tfAMa^u ii,vh tl Ipyooip* •» Tratyvt^tv *] 

PIA. Kapiiet, wtfiiotf xufAirt xaXnv xag^t(»y» ^^v trycu TtTori;* 
[Ilgoff «rnv BiTToptav.] 

DIT. 'EycJ aioBaVifJiMt vZs aTr^cuyw, [Zvvepxcrett if; Toy 
/auTov T»if.] 

*A7d T« Ttet^a^v^ Twy oyTttJWy ^tyoyrat oXoi, o'v 
a>ix6vunrT«« airi to rpaitt^t trvyyjo'fAtvoiy iiet tov 
faf yto-/uioy t» Aeav^pv ^TJvanrag tvv IIXaT^tia, xal 
itarl avrh; iiix^a vug 3*fX« vet tw .poyj'ja*?.] 

ETr. Oxi> ra^»lTi. 

MAP* M)]V xa/ixviTe* • • 

AEA* Ztxci;, ^t/yc av* Uw* 

TTAA. BoTjdcta, ^orfiua, [^tvyti aith Tny o^X«v, o Ac'av^po; 
^i\u yd rhv ikxay^na^ [a} to ciradj, xal S Ejy. Toy /Stfj-a.] 

TPA. [Mi lya muTo fxJ ^ayl «tff fxi«y irtr^sTa vnid ikirh to 
ftapaOvpi, xal ^tvysi tig t&v xof fve<] 

IIAA* [Ejyatyet aTrJ tS loyaj-'ig* T** ira*yv«Ji» Tge^ci/yTafj 
xa* ipfvyji etf tJ x*"*'! 
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ETr. [Me apfXftTa «*; tS )(^«gi ir^g iiaphrsvffty inS HXar^i- 

MAP. [Evyaivsi xal at'To; o-;ya ctya aTro rh tgyOT^g*? xal 
^Evyti x«yu/»Ta;.] Rumores fuge. [*Ptf|LA6fsf ^nyi.] * 

01 AaXot. ['A-ttJ tS Ipyag-fipi H'lrspySy tig th y&Ht xal HXi»t?ir 

BIT. [Msyji f*f T^v wt^m ^onQnfJi-sy*l niro thv 'Pi^oXfof .] 

AEA. Aoo-«T« TOTToy S'lXw yflJ 'nx^a* va tfA^w tig txtTfo rh 
X*vi. [M4 to tf'wotdl fJ; tJ yjpi iwiTtof tS Euyiyftf.] 

ETr. ^Oy^tt [ATI yjvoiTO «OTf ' ir^ai hag ff^n^mia^og fvavriov 
T^f yi^ratxc; ov, xal lyw ^'/Xw tw' itaptyrttfaw tug iig vh vr'gov 
aTfxa* 

AEA. 2a xa/xvctf Sgxoy vJag ^iXci ro |txfTaTO((iU0^. [K(Vity» 
Tov Ewylvtov fxt TO (TTcadi,'] 

ETr. Aev 0-2 (po^jLAcei. [KaraTps'X.n 7^ Amv^goV) xtJ Toy 
^ta^ii yd ffvp9^ OTciffw To^ov, ova tO^ioronrag awxrhf rh <nn\rt 
Trig ^opt uTptaf) Ifx^aivit slg auVo, xol crwftrat,^ 

* Aoyof XaTiVtxof, 8ira 3'cXei »» «fir^* (^euyf Tar? trvyx}fftg» 
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TRANSLATION. 

Platzidafrom the Door oflhc Hotels and the Others. 

Pla. Oh God ! from the window it seemed that I heaid 
my husband's voice. If he is here, I have aniyed in time to 
make him ashamed. [A Servant enters from the Shop.'l Bqjr, 
tell me, pray, who are in those chambers. 

Serv, Three gentlemen : (me, Signor Engenio ; the other 
Signor Martio, the Neapolitan ; and the third, my Lord^ the 
Count Leander Ardent^ 

Pla. Flaminio is not amongst these, unless he has changed 
his name. 

Leander. [ Within drinking.] Long live the good fixrtune 
of Signor Eugenio. 

[T7ie whole Company, Long live, &c] (LitenDy, 
Na ^f ya (|^, May he live.) 

Pla. Without doubt that is my husband. [To the Serv.] 
My good man, do me the &your to accompany me above to 
those gentlemen : I have some business. 

Serv. At 3rour commands. [AHde.] The old office of us 
waiters. [He goes out of the Gaming^House,] 

Ridolpho, [To Victoria on another part of Ute stage,] 
Courage, courage, be of good cheer, it is nothing. 
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Victoria. I feel as if about to die. [Leaning on him as if 
fainting,'\ 

[From the windows above all within are sem rising 
from table in confusion : Leander starts at the sight 
({/Tlatzida, and appears by his gestures .to threaten 
her life,'] 

Eugenio, No, stop 

Martio, Don*t attempt 



Leander, Away, fly from hence ! 

Pla. Help ! Help ! [Flies down the stairs^ Leander ai^ 
tempting to follow with his swordy Eugenio hinders him,] 

[Trappola with a plate of meat leaps over the balcony from 
the windowy and runs into the Coffee-House.] 
. [Platzida runs out of the Gaming^House, and takes shelter 
in the Hotel] 

[Martio steals softly mtt of the Gaming-House^ and goes 
offexclaimingy " Rumores fuge." The Servants from tite 
Gaming'House enter the Hotels and shut the door.] 

[Victoria remains in the Cc^ee-House assisted by Ri- 
dolpho.] 

[Leander sword in hand opposite Eugenio exclaims^ Give 
way — I will enter that hotel] 

Eugenio. No, that shall never be. You are a scoundrel 
to your wife, and I will defend her to the last drop of my 
blood. 

Leander. I will give you cause to repent this. [Menacing 
with his sword,] 

Eugenio, I fear you not. [He attacks Leander, and 
makes him give back so much that Jtnding the door of the 
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dancing girFs house open, Leander escapes through^ and to 
Jinishes.] * 

> twyilai — " finishes" — awkwardly enough, but it is the literal 
translation of the Romaic. The original of this comedy of Gol- 
doni's I never read, but it does not appear one of his best. ** II 
Bugiardo" is one of the most lively ; but I do not think it has 
been translated into Romaic : it is much more amusing than our 
own <* Liar," by Foote. The character of Lelio is better drawn 
than Young Wilding. Goldoni's comedies amount to fifty; some 
perhaps the best in Europe, and others the worst. His life is also 
one of the best specimens of autoMography, and, as Gibbon has 
observed, <' more dramatic than any of his plays." The above scene 
was selected as containing some of the most familiar Romsdc idioms, 
not for any wit which it displays, since there is more done than 
said, the greater part consisting of stage directions. The original is 
one of the few comedies by Goldoni which is without the bufRwnery 
of the speaking Harlequin. 
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AiA'Aoroi 'OIKIAKOI. FAMILIAR DIALOGUES. 



Aia va^ ^vln(Tns tVa vpayfxa. 



To ask for any thing. 



lag mafay.aKWf iSatls fxi av 

Atuia-iV fxe, 

UnycuYilt yd ^nrnfftls. 

Twpa (vBvg* 

£1* axfiSe fxa Kvftt, xcifAelc fxi 

E'yw coif l^ofxi^to. 

ytu troig TO ^»j/tti dia X^P*"* 
TVoxp««Ve7« /(AC «ij Tocror. 



I pray you, give me if you 

please. 
Bring me. 
Lend me. 
Go to seek. 
Now directly. 
My dear Sir, do me this 

favour. 
I entreat you. 
I conjure you. 
I ask it of you as a favour. 
Oblige me so much. 



A6yta ipwlix<if ^ ayamn7* 



Affectionate expression*. 



A'xft6?i |uuf '\'Vyry, 
A'yairn fxu. 



My life. 
My dear souL 
My dear. 
My heart 
My love. 
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Ata yd lvxaptir^o-»i;, vd xafxqf To thank, pay cOmpUmentt, 
fti^ninersct x»! fiXtxai'f and testify regard, 

E*yw a-ag tOxptpts'ii* I thank you. 

2a; ytwpi^of xapiy> I return you thanks. 

2ft c tif^Mi viroxjfios xula vo'k'kot, I am much obliged to you. 

E*yw ^e>M rh xafxti fxslet xf*feis< I will do it with pleasure. 

Mf o\nt fxv rwf xapSiay, With all my heart. 

Mf xaXiiv fxtf xBi^iay, Most cordially. 

2a; titfjuil vitoyj^ios* I am obliged to yoix» 

tXfjuBu S>Xo; l^txo; caQ» I am wholly yourg. 

Elpti Jaxo; aa;w I am youT servant. 

TaTiiv67a7of J:tfXo;. Your most humble servant. 

ETirt %aid vo^A lvyiyn(h;. You are too obliging. 

IToXXa iru^tffQt, You take too much trouble. 

To /^w iid x'*?^^ t*^ ^*^ ^S I lu^^c a pleasure in serving 

iaKsvffuu you. 

Eire ivytytxAf %»\ Iw^ayryofos. You are obliging and kind. 

A*i;7o tXyai ff^cvov. That is right. 

Tl ^tx«7? ; r\ b^l^th ; What is your pleasure ? What 

are your commands ? 

2a; vagaxaXw ya /mi /uie7a^et^t- I b^ you will treat me freely. 
^terQt IXfvdiga. 

Xtwglf 7rigiiroi»io-«;. Without ceremony. 

2a; (^yavo) c^ oXii; (ui» xagitaf. I love you with all my heart 

Ka2 iyw Sfxoiw;. And I the same. 

Tifx-no-tlt fA,i Ta?; vgorayar; Honour me with your corn- 
ea;, mands. 
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E*X,(7i riitolts fti fAi ff^a|e7> ; Have 3rou any oommands for 

me? 

n^fa^ili ihy itf Xov tra(. Command your servant. 

Tl^fxhu) rc^s-tr^offuyeig oa;. I wait your commands 

Me xafxytlt fA.ey&knif rt/oinv* You do me g;reat honour. ^ 

^Bavuy fi iri^ivoitia-is ang va^ Not 80 much ceremony I beg. 

xaXw. 

n^o<rxvyna'tlt UfAi^Hf fjuu r&y Present my respects to the 

d^xoyluy H th xvftoi, gentleman, or his lordship. 

Bt&itvierilf Tov irZ; Toy t>dtf.utf- Assure him of my remenv* 

fxai, biance. 

Bt&uwa-tli TV! ^rw; Toy ^yaTruT. Assure him of my friendship, 

^v ^cXw \n^u v» TH t\ eiTrw. I will not fail to tell him of it. 

TipomcvinfJiMlt* U; Trif ^f^ovTio^ My compliments to her lady* 

(ray. ship. 

Tltryttiuli ifAVpo<r9ei seal o-a( Go before, and I will follow 

^xoXtf^w. you. 

H'^tvpw yut\ot th yjidi fxv. I well know my duty. 

H*^it;^ T^ iXyeu fjut, I know my situation. 

Mc x<»/xvr7« va Iv7pe9r(tf/buti /ui2 TflM; You confbund me with so 

Toffatg ^iKo^^oavTfcug trag, much ciyiUty. 

8eXf7i XoiTT^y ya xctfAut fusn Would you have me then be 

^XC!*^*!^^ ; guilty of an incivility ? 

Yvayw ifxr^ooBd iid yet <r»c I go before to obey you. 

^ui va xa/ixci; t^ wfognynv To comply with your com^ 

crag, mand. 

^fv ayairw tiaaig fctpiittinvtc, I do not like 80 mudi cere« 

mony. 
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Aev tXfjMi r«Xf{a)c «f^(9rotT|1ucof* I am not at all ceremonious. 

Au73 (heu TO xaxHf gov. This is better. 

T9<rov rd xaxtlt^v* So much the better. 

£*Xe'7e ^oyov ex.*?' ^xatov. You are in the right. 



^M yd /3»6nMwo^f, yet ^3v*i9Ti;, To affifniy deny^ consent^ ^c. 
yd <njyxalanvv*ig, %a\ r^. 



ETvcm &k*i$iyiif, iXyeu akrfiig-aloy* 
Aia yd vSg si'xaj ttiv akfiiSitay* 
O"*?*;, tl^ri ityetu 
Ilotb; ^fxf i^aXXit ; 
^ey tXvai voo'uig &|Lt(pi&X(a* 
Td irtg-ivw, ih to 7t$-cvw. 
Aiyw To yaU 
Aiyw TO o^f* 

BaXXw Wx''/''^ °^* iTvai. 

BaXXw fixnfJM oil 2lv fTvat H^ti. 

Nal, /txei t^ 9r(V<v fAV. 

Els thy avytUnffiy ^m* 

Ma Tvn ^fursy fjut* 

Nod) aa; Ojtxvt/ctf. 

Sa; J/uivt/(D wffav rf/txt!j(Aeyo; av- 

Za; jfxvt;w Ivavw it; t^ Ti/tAiiv 

jUltf. 

Tlifrtvvtii (AU 

H*/tx«rop(ii va era; t^ jSeSaiwow. 



It is true, it is very true. 

To tell you the truth. 

Really, it is so. 

Who doubts it ? 

There is no doubt. 

I believe it, I do not believe it 

I say yes. 

I say no. 

I wager it is. 

I wager it is not so. 

Yes, by my faith. 

In conscience. 

By my life. 

Yes, I swear it to you. 

I swear to you as an honest 

man. 
I swear to you on my hoooor. 

Believe me. 

I can assure you of it 
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iid <r«7o. 

hvth); 
0*fAtXet7e fxs ret oXa caf ; 
£ yui aSs hfxt'kZ fxt tci oX» fxvj 

xal cwf Xsytu t^v ^Xii^ttay. 
E*y(o d'a; TO ^t^aiw^ho* 
To i'rrp<ypv{ltvailit 
To liTilivyjtiu 
lag Trig'tvw* 
Tlpltcsi va ca f irig'tvj'w* 
Au7o Jev ftvat &Ji/va7oy. 
To XofjrSv af avaj jut« xaX^v «u>pav. 
KaXa, xaXa. 
Aev cTvai (ix>idivdy. 
ETvtti ^f'Ei/^f;. 
Ah tXiui TtTTolf ; awo ay7o. 
ETvtti fva ^fu Jof jutitt kitnln* 
E*yu) a5-jffinx»y (l^opa7EV<».) 
E yu) TO fTTTa ^(a ya ytX^O'cv. 
T^ ahvfiiia* 
Mf apian xald 7roXX<«\ 
St/yxa7ayeuu; itf Thf7o. 
Ai Jtv T^jv •vl'ti^oy fxB» 
Aly av7(r<xoj(xai tig t»7oi 
Eijuat <7u/u,9u;vo;y Ix avfJt^aytf. 
E'yci) ifv 3'e'Xu;. 
Eycu ImyJmiyoiJMi slg Ttf7o* 



I would lay what bet you 

please on this. 
Your jest by chance ? 

Do you speak seriously ? 

I speak seriously to you, and 

tell you the truth. 
I assure you of it 
You have guessed it 
You have hit upon it 
I believe you. 
I must believe you. 
This is not impossible. 
Then it is very welL 
WeU, welL 
It is not true. 
It is false. 

There is nothing of this. 
It is a Msehood, an imposture. 
I was in joke. 
I said it to laugh. 
Indeed. 

It pleases me much. 
I agree with you. 
I give my assent 
I do not oppose this. 
I agree. 
I will not 
I object to this. 
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Alt* ni ffv(jiJSu\tv6nst va rex<^* ^o cmumli^ connder^ or re- 
9t);, n yd &%o^aai^;» toive. 



Ti /ou ovfAStiXtvtIt yd xufJM ', 
O'voToy rpovov •d'/Xo/Mty jubtlo^tt- 

A"*; xafMufAty tl^*i* 

Efvai xaXt7f^v ly« yd 

jUaBrfli dXtyoy. 

Af V n9i\iy sXyeu xftXHi gov va — ; 

£ ycu &yevKS1» xaXilfga. 

8cXf7i xa/uift MaXHega cJ» 

EiVat TO (jiovt 



What oug^t we to do? 
What shall we do? 
What do you ad vise me to do ? 
What part shall we take? 



Let us do this. 
It is better that I- 
Wait a Utde. 



Would it not be better that— 
I wish it were better. 

You will do better if 

Let me ga 

If I were in your place, I • 

It is the same. 
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Jlie reader hy the specimens helow will he enabled to compare 
tJie modern with the ancient tongue. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES FEOM ST. JOHN'S GOSPEL. 



Ngov. 

Kt^ays.. it.. 
1. EIE Tnv »pxw 5I0V S XoyOf* 

3. O^Xa [re^ 7r^yjuut7a] 2(a 
|utf(7tf TOW [X6y»<] lyfvqxaVf xal 
^wpt; atTlov ^cy tytvc xav<va ciTi 
cytve. 

4. Etf ai;*7o> ^7ov ^u-ij* xal 11 
^(v^ i77oy TO (^i Tuiv Mydptvmuv. 

5. Kal TO fw; flcT^ axoliiiti 
^tyytif xot ^ axoltia ih 10 
xoIaXa^f. 

6. E'ytvo fv«f ay^gtcTTOf a:r- 
f^aXfXfyo; awo Toy ©eo/| to 



KefaX. a. 

1 . EN &fX7 ^* ^ Xoyfl;, xat S 
Xoyoj nv TTgof Toy ®«or, xal ©lof 
>iy 6 Xoyoj. 

2. Ou7o; fy lyagx'^'*'?^ '*' 
6wy. 

3. n»v7a ^t* uvIS iynflo' il 
yj»>^S aC^S lyhtlo ovli ht 9 
ytyoyiy. 

4. 'Ev at?7(0 ^m ifvf iut\ n 
^um ^y t) 9«ii; Twy &ydgeeff«y. 

5. KttI rh fuT; Iv T^ axo7ta 
fatyei, it f^ cxoVm avih « xa7/- 
Xafty. 

6. *Eyfvi7oa>5gu?irof Ain$-aX- 
fXfvo; «a^ Oivj oyoua ceiTJw 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS AT ORCHOMENUS FROM. 

MELETIUS. 



'OPXOMENO^S, xoivw; Zxpiiroi?, Jl6\is itot) vXovovwta'm xa2 
Iffy^vpwTamt VfOTtpai xaXufxnn Boiwrixeu 'A9nya(» tig rh iiroiai 
^T9y h Nao; tuv Xa^lrwVy tig roy firoTov ItXtt^n TcXfi o! dn&uoiy 
6 Jrivog TO cSa^f &vc0^c^9c arori vtro rw 'AciraXayxtiry. *£Tavn- 
yjfi^o* tig avTTif Trff JloXiir Tfl? XapiT^o'iay th owoia 'AySJvoj lufw 
Jhriyfet^ai h r^Xaig tyiat tS XTto^tVTOf Nok Iv* oyojuusti vti; 
dfOToxtf, vito TV TlfWToaitaQafii/ A/ovto(, lirl twv BaoriKltw Bao-i- 
Xtttff A/ovxo;, xal Kor/^tHfTiw, iyicag htw;. 'Ev /uUv <nt /xia 
xotvw;. 

*^' orii fyixunr tov ^yo^a rSy ^apiT»io"((inr. 

" SaX'jrt^Ti;. 
" Mrivif 'AvoXXwvttf 'AirT*0)(^«yff airi MoMay^pv* 

'' ZfiuTXo; ZcvtXtf naf to;. 

" Ntffx?jvi05 NHjU,nvtv *A9rneuog* 

** not>jTrj{ fwv. 
*' 'A/uwtaff A>j/ixoxX/»f 0n^aros* 

" AoX»ir»i; , 

" 'AwoXXflJoTOf 'AiroXXoSoTtf Kp^f. 

" AuXwJof 
" 'PoiiWTTOf *PoJt«ir» 'Af7?io;. 

" Kt0apir»i< 
*' <^av^rt> 'ATToXXciiuTH T» <I>ayttf AioX(t;f id^^ro Ki//a*i(« 

1 
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*' Tpaywi^s 
*' 'liciroxpamg 'Apiro^«y»5 *P6^iOf. 

'* KaXXirpfifrTOf 'E|axEV» ®»lS»(bf. 

" IToin?^? Scftli/pwy. 
'* A'jtx»jvtaf A»if*oxXfou5 ©nSaTo^. 

" TVoxgt7^f. 
'^ Awpodfo; AwpoOsov Tapayltih(» 

" no(»i7^; Tpa>wJ<tt>». 
" So^oxXti; So^oxXfot^f 'A^JiTarof. 

" TVoxj)i7rjs. 
" KaStpix^of Qtoiwpov Qn^aTog. 

^' not>]7q; Kcu/xw^twy* 
'' A'x/favipoff A'gtj-wyof A'^Jiyatof . 

" TVoxpt7»ic 
" A"'T7aXof A'7TaXov 'Adwatof. 
^^ or^f lyixwv vh yn^Jt-nlaf iirfiitb Tnfv Sfxo^uMinr. 

" A»oxX»i; KaXXijub^^ou G^i^ai*;. 

*' ^pttTins Euyiiuv Qt^Tog' 

" AV^paff Av\tilct(» 
'^ AioxX^; KaXTu/m^^H @v&tXoc» 

" A*vJpa( hyifMWS* 
" P'oJtffffOf P*o^iwroi/ A'pyiio; 

" Tpaywicg 
" iWoxf a7»ic A'firof*«Vot/f P'o^to; 

TOL. I. P 
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*' AV^ovJpo; A*ptc^cinwc A'5»iy«rof. 



£*y ^2 rf ll'geT iu^iiuis. 

" 2aXirtyx7fl?f 
^^ Erp(o£»$ XttfXfolio; 8ii^ciO(* 

<< K^7cinr KX/mw( e«6iio(. 
^' Av\Muihs 

^^ A*0KXa«rijliDgo; Iloi^dfae Ta^Vlivi^ 
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** £vagx^$ H*po^67u> KofwfsOs* 



*' Mi/gixoff noXvxga7ot/f I'agovvvfAo; ^toyHbuvo; ayi^taa-i xo^d' 
'^ (rav7f; yixaaa>7«; ^tovJo-ov ^vldiixay Tifxun'o; apy^oiUc av* Xiov7of 



£*y 17/gci; Aidw. 

^' l^vfei^o) i^wloff fAttyhs ^u9^xn^iof, A^t •••*•* (MfEtTScvXi 

^^ ^^(^ttfxw fu;xira og &viiunM iinh ras ^ovyy^ipS 

'^ 7/ ja Tolv voXc/iAag'x^ein', xn Tu)v xolofflowVy &veXo/Aivo; via; 0Vt/y- 

^' yga^; Tftf oufxhas ita^ ii/f>gova, x^ fi^iay x^ ^roflrixXctV 

^' x^ TtfMfAHhi ^wxtiagt x>] Ja/xoleXetV Xt/o'i^a/uutf) xJi ^eyv0<ov 
^' xof to'oJww ^*igttnrru»> xfl^T TO -^^^ifffAa 7m i&fMit* 

>Mf7vyET>Hl 

^' ^t/yo^w t^QXoi\oqy jucMvi; ^XaXxojuimttf F el^ahr» iroXx/xXfio; 
^' rafjuaf aniiuxi f ubwXt/ ^^e^a/txci; f <vxn7 airi ra; envyy^^S 
^' t) xalaKiiitw wir rl -]>a^t<rfJM rw iafjuv, aNiX^/txtvo; Ta; 0wy- 
^' ygo^; Tot; Xi^ivo; Tfl2^ o^J^iXoy, x^ nTf (ova f cuxea;* K«l iR^g 
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^/T-E}€rEr>WIIOH 



*' X^^nlos h l^ofxn^ ^wa^x^i Hxtrof A*XaXxouniaC If i^ ^ 
*' tXulin MfVot7ao &^tkaoi fxiiyos ir^1o>' O^fxoXoya Eb&uXv F 
'* IXolttis xii T^ iroXi l^ofxr/turi, E^vnih xixo/octpi Eu'&;Xo; 
'^ Ta^ TTi; ir^Xio; ri iamof aitai yiAr reif Ifjuayjoyiag roif r^iaus 
'^ ^ufa^ta titfxoylog, §xiiyhg ^nKouOtuf xn oul o^iiXHn aviv tit 
^' oJ0lv Tfl^g rav ir&Ktyt &hX* ^^^ vaY?a vcgl ravT^f , xJi ^xo- 
'' itioai^i T^ qroXi T& ^oflss rag ofjulkoytaei « /txly voH iiiofxiwf 
^^ yU^"*^ EJ^cvXv 1x1 yofjda{ F en tvictrlapi fiovtoa-i tnvf tvicvs 
^' ^k» xol/q; Ft xa7( T!Tgo6a7t;; aoi/T nyt/( ^iiXiti; &^ vw x^am 
'^ S lyiai/ldf 3 juiflci ^vra^of i^ofla ifxofJi'iftvs ^oyga^ico^ 
^' ^2 Ei/^Xev xa?' lytafT&y ixorw va»^ t^ rafxlov xn roy vo/ocwv 
*' fl»V Toll xaiffAmia twv 4rgo^7wv» x>^ twv ^ywyy xq Twy jSvevyy xn 
^ Twy twmtf^ xi? x&rtya ia-afjutiwy ^xn ri vXti^o; fitl ivcypm^tero 

^' w^f «rXlm rnhr yiygctfAfxtwuv ly Vf> ovt/y^.*^?'^^* ** inutli( 

^^ ffT^ iyy6/buoy Ev^wXoyifiiXct Tagnh l^ofjuftwf 

^^ ifyov^iw •••Te7ragaxov7(» Eu&uXt; xad' ? Xflt$-oy hutvlhff m 

^^ Toxoy 9ipc7(i; ipaxf*»s rag fxyag ixafag xitia fAttfa 

^* ...• 799 9oi tfAflrfa%los cpi; rdy Ifx^fUftat Mat 

E'v aXXoif Ai^oif. "^ 

'' A'voJtuptt oi^pov X*MP^*** NOKVEX. " ]ECf»XXfTi7or &/uq>af(- 
** X®f» "^^ aXXa*." E'y oJ^i fxfa EVtypaf^ fJ^ «&rcv» »i 
^UufjMf it il hiAtTg vnoypafofAtff e{ vaXatoi 9rpt9rypttf«y. Ka2 
7» /|«i;. 
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The following is the prospectus of a translation of Anv 
charsis into Romaic, by my Romaic master, Marmarotouri^ 
who wished to publish it in England. 

EIAlfZIS TTnorPAOlKH\ 

IlpSf Touf h (piyjyytiftTs JOB? 9tXlXX»n'af» 

o"20I slg jBt^Xta vrayloia'Tin tvlpv^wriif n^tvpttf vroaav ttnti t3 
^^ffi/Lcoy Tn$ *Iroptaf, ii* ttvTns y*g l^ewpiffxilat n vaTJtwf fxifjueir 
xpvtrfxtvn vraXaiSlnst xetl SttwfSvleu wg h xttloicTf^ n9nt vrpi^tif 

MiM Ti7o(a EVip^jLAij ifmi ii7aff^x1t|7o;9 nuiL h ravloi tJfdXt/M^f 
>i xpfT7Toy tltruy iivayxaiu'' iiall Xoi^roy ^>iir; fMiot va t^ t;r>pv/Mfda» 
fx^ n$it!fv/lss sli T^s cifX^i 7tihf Tlpoyovwy juut;» wodiy T!r£7f xotl 
t7w; ivpiOnvai ilg rdg vrarpiiag fxa;} uli ra nBfif rd %alo^9JfJMla 
xal rhi iiciKnah mmtf A*y Ipwlno'wixty vng A^'KoytisTg, ^^n/gvf 
ya fAttf 2^w(7inr o)(^i/uc^ov 'l^opixw; Triy ^p^nv xal rnv vrpo^vf nh 
TD-poyoywy |ou»;, ^XXe^ xal Toireypa<pixttff jua; ^'^X'*'' ^( SturHg 
rwy IlarpiW fAafy xol oloyil x»pay(tfy^ ytv^fxiVM fxl 9ir( Fw 
ypa(p(xJ; Twy Iliyaxa;, /uuf; Xfyvyf «W tTyat a{ A*0nw»i> 1^ ^ 
ILiraffitit Ixe? af Ori^atf Too-a ca Jta ^ juUXta ^l^et ^ /oifa EVapx^tt 
a»S Tny flTxXtiy. Ta7off fiJxo^ftno^e T»iy /Lttay laroXty, lx<ryo; rft» 
aXXriy Xtt2 T^. Upwtli ay fpwliio'w/uiry au7tf; ti^; /mn E^XXnva; 
^iipaytuyH; fJM;, vro&n Ivapaxty^dfitf'ay ya^ l^fpci/VfiaW &fXJ*S 
roffof vja\atd(f &vwco^6\wi fjMS &oroxpivoy7at f*i ai;*U( vi}f ^i^|iV^ 
^^ Kodwf i Ix SxvdM»c. 'A'f^apvtsy dv ib kripiirp^iTo «} 
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^^ S^iwfxala, rd 'nBn xol «r^;.No/uuf$ rSv 'EXXnvctfV, iidfXf juitivn 
*' Sxvdff xal TO oyojtAa xa2 ri nrpay/xa* i/7cv xol i ^|uu7ep«f *Jal^t 
^^ af ^jy Ifxavdayi re^ tS tiriraxpalvs, ih Uvyalo Te} vrfvy^otprtjn 
"if; Tri» Te'xi^y w. A% S ly ajuuV VofM&tlng ^h Ifl7a0 Ta 
'' vS SoXiuyo;, Avxupyttf wi TltrlMu, ih l^vifalo Tfd pv9fAv/rii xol 
*' ya xaXttpyn^ to? nSn tm O*fxoynwy th' eTy S P*^wp icy Amiy- 
'* dr^«7o Toig lu^gaietaf xa) tw; x*?*"^*^f**^f ^ AnfAOcflfyvf, iJf 
*' lik^ffvi lif Ttif J'^wf '''"'^ &xpoa?«Jy t»* A*y i Neoc A'ya- 
'^ X'^F^'C' ^ Kugio; A^S^s Ba^BoKofxtuog ih &vtyiiw(nit fJti 
'' fAfyaXqy Ivijuiov^ xal oxc^'*^ ^f t^Xcoy P/x^ilsc "Lvyy^a^ue 
^^ Twy ^EKXnfwy, i^t^smuf avli^s xa7a jSodo; I)r2 T^(axoy7a it/w rVvj 
" i«y ^deXiy llv^av^ Tj/ny rny tsregl *£XX^unF I's-ogCay t8# ii7*f 
'' Tltgi^yn^'t; TV N/v A\ax,ag<''((i>C ^o^g* av7a ttr^ottfyo/uiao^iff xol 
'' u; SXa; Cei; Eugwvatxa; AtnXexlv; fAtlsyXuflrlaOti'^ Ka2 ly 
Iy2 X&yot;» o{ Nmo7c^i» ay 3<y tvt^av iia, Uny^s '^S Ilgoyoyiff /uutf) 
ndcXay ta-wg vri^i^s^lai fjutjatwg ^ix^i Ta yvv* Avid ih tTyai 
A5yia hQuatao'fA.hu ^id to ^(Xoyevl; Fgatxtf^ theu is (ptXaX^dvc 
Ts^fjMW, og'ti ifxtla^aa-t Toy Nloy ^mya^vf 'aftQ tS TaXKinS 
lis t2 Fig juutyixSy. 

A*y Xoiir^y xal ^/xcT; ^IXtu/xcy ya fxtOi^Mfxn t^c yvw0'cw( Twy 
XafXTTpwy xalo^wfx&TWi ovS ixa^y o* 3'ai>/uiaro2 IxciVot Ilpova- 
7opf; ^/oca;y, ay lvt9vixwixzv vd fxadufAty in* vr^oiof xal tu&^t^h 
ron 11 ; rdg Tiy^fag xal EV<r^fxa; xot ffc xodf aXXo iT^o; 
fj(.c^nTiwgt «y tywfxn tixcpiigyfiay va Y»w^i<ruiiJ(.tv tcrodcy xa7ay6- 
|«i^ xa2 Sttoihc ^nvyMqrr^Q xal /uciyaXv; A*yiga;, ft xol T7A0- 
yoy«c l|MSy» feu > n/iAHi; iev yvwgf^o/ouy) f i( xaip oy ovv o! A'XXoyiyfrp 
d'ttvfA^i^rtf'ty au7»c> xal iJ; valine «Kv7oi(Mvy Madqaiu;; ai^iflmf 
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^HfJiiic 3i ol vfCoyiyQeifXfjJyu ^iXofjitf ii3t\icrn vr^f^vfjiWf rvtf 

vvy xaB* ^(juas SjouXiaf) %a\ lida/IsS rSlo tig TvVoyi 3'tXo/uify vi 
xetTO^tmctcrsi fx) t^C rcwypa^xH; n(wKa; jui tiitkSe P'w/matica; 
yJ^iig lyxf^apayfAcwc ('f l^txa/uut; ypetfAfJutlaf mpo^iOifliS 6^t 

O Xoy ri crvyyfafxfxa 3'iXci ylvf i ff; To/txvf ^cJ^cxa xola f/SfAnatv 
•nis 'l7aXixfi;' £*xj6afctfc. H* ti/uc9i oX» ov I,iryypnfAfjLaios ttyai 
^lOfiyia itxai^n Tn; Bihnnf Ha rtt* vt^vBrpun tii^y Ttwyfa^iKwt 
xffiyaxwi, O* ^Xoyivrjf iTv 2x/iiJgo/ut»i7^ff urpiirii va wX»ipwa»f iff xcitff 
TojMoy 0to;(yt tm xal Kapaylana ttxoat tins BuWff f» xal thIs X^^P^^ 
xafcfxlttf orpJWtf, &XX' n70t;f Svw 3'<Xfi tju tir«^o9^ I T6fMs 
rtntwfjJifos iuu iffxryo;. 

'Efpwfjuyot %aX tCiaiiJUVts itaJStMt *E^Xqiwy TUuhs» 

tns vyalifebs iyamns l^^plfffAcyM 

*lM»inni; Mapfjtafolvftit* 
AnfMilftos Bwipns* 






eN Tptifiw, T? wpw1»f O'xlwejpw, 1799. 
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THE LORD'S PRAYER IN ROMAIC. 

ft IlATE'pABfAS i «rou ^Xaai tic rouf ifeundft ^s dyiMoBn to 

KoMf fif Toy ilpajofi tr^n xal iU Tnv yw* T^ -^wfufjutg rh 
naBnfJUfiiifh ^f t^tS Ti am^fcv* Kcu ^vyxiflftn yMS'Kei XP^**^"*^* 
%aBmi x«l l/uuiV ovyxwpuufAtf tovs itpto^a>Ats fjutg. Kai yatt 
fMg fcpctf h; vupaafjuatf &Kkd iXivOs fwxifjMS iti t^v Vonipdy* 

amvag. 'Afcnv* 



IN GREEK. 

nATEP ilftm h Iv toT; yfanis, dyMoBnTw ri SyafAa 0v. E^tlui 
n PaaikAa 0b' yifrfirtrw rh 3'eXi|/uca ov, mg h ifayf^ xol UA Tne 
Yns* Toy ocf^or ni*Mf tot Ifficro-toy tig nfjuv trnfAcpoy. Kol af f; 
^fxTy Tfl^ ofuXq/xala q/uuvy, w; xoi f^JuTs a^it/xiy toT; of i tXclnff 
nfAwy* Kol fxq f to-cytyxn; nfA«; »C Te(pao-/ixoy, £XX» puoau ^fAOjp 




END OF VOL. I. 
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